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IDEAL for high or low key lighting, even under adverse lighting condi¬ 
tions, Du Pont "Superior” 2 Motion Picture Film combines ample speed 
with extremely wide latitude. This popular, all-purpose negative stock wins 
the approval of leading cinematographers in the best-known studios. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98. Delaware. New York—Los Angeles—Chicago. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 






Tune in Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” 
Monday nights—NBC Coast to Coast 













The Widely-Preferred 


COOKE SPEED PANCHRO LENSES 



T STOPS 


Calibrated in 


Matched for Perfection 


Think what this means! Lenses 
accurately calibrated by scientific 
measurement of light actually 
transmitted! Consistent negative 
densities regardless of which lens 
is used! All that ,plus these great 
previous advantages of Cooke 
Speed Panchro Lenses: 

1. The greatest aperture in a com¬ 
plete series of matched lenses. 


2. Chromatically corrected specif¬ 
ically for today’s emulsions, color 
and monochrome. 

3. Needle-sharp definition. 

4. Superior contrast. 

5. Elimination of distortion. 

6. Cleanable hard coating on all 
lens surfaces. 


Cooke Speed Panchro Lenses now in use can be re-calibrated 
in T Stops at the B&H factory. Write for details. 


A Complete Series 
of Matched Lenses 

25 mm T2.3 (F2) 

28mm T2.3 (F2) 

32mm T2.3 (F2) 

35mm T2.3 (F2) 

40mm T2.3 (F2) 

50mm T2.3 (F2) 

75mm T2.3 (F2) 
100mm T3.0 (F2.5) 

Also 8Vi", 12Vi", and 20" 
Cooke Telekinics 



Precision-Made by 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and ttie World 


A Matched Set of T Stop Lenses 
for 16mm Cameras, Too 


Carrying forward its program of pioneering 
the T Stop system, Bell & Howell now 
offers a group of popular 16mm camera 
lenses scientifically calibrated in T Stops. 
They are: 0.7" T2.7 (F2.5) B&H Super 
Comat, 1" T2.1 (Fl.9) B&H Lumax, 2" 
T1.6 (FI.4) TH Ivotal, 3" T4.6 (F4) TH 
Telekinic, and 4" T5.1 (F4.5) TH Tele- 
kinic. In better photo shops now, or write 
for details. 


Bell & Howell Company , 7148 McCormick 
Road , Chicago 45. Branches in New York , 
Hollywood , and Washington , D. C. 









We have often 
been asked... 



why the Auricon-Pro is the only 16mm 
camera made, regardless of price, which oper¬ 
ates so silently it can be used within 10 inches 
of any sound recording microphone. We have 
been asked how it is possible to build a 16mm 
professional camera with synchronous electric 
motor drive, lens mount made to .0001" 
accuracy, film pull-down mechanism of hard¬ 
ened steel for rock-steady pictures, geared 
Veeder-Root footage counter, stainless-steel 
ball-bearing film gate for dependable in-focus 
pictures, solid aluminum machined camera 
body, and still sell this Auricon-Pro at $644.50 
for the ''Double-System" Camera (silent) 
Model CM-71S! 


The answer is found in precision production 
plus years of experience building 16mm equip¬ 
ment, and world-wide sales made possible by 
the low price. Auricon Owners and Dealers 
call it "The best camera value on the market 
today!" 



SEND FOR 
YOUR 

FREE COPY 
OF THIS 
AURICON 
CATALOG 


BERNDT-BACH,Inc. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF S0UND-0N-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 



rent Assignments of fl.S.C. Members 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Columbia 

• Charles Lawton, "Miss Grant Takes 
Richmond,” with Lucille Ball, William 
Holden, Janis Carter and James Gleason. 
Lloyd Bacon, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, "The Blank Wall,” 
(Walter Wanger Prodn.) with James 
Mason, Joan Bennett and Geraldine 
Brooks. Max Opuls, director. 

• Charles Lawton, "Lawless,” with 
Randolph Scott, Dorothy Malone, Jeff 
Corey, Forest Tucker and Frank Faylen. 
Gordon Douglas, director. 

• Ray Cory, "Lawless, "2nd unit. 

• Ira Morgan," The Adventures Of Sir 
Galahad,” (Esskay) with George Reeves, 
Nelson Leigh, Pat Barton and Hugh 
Prosser. Spencer Bennet and Derwin 
Abrahams, directors. 

• Lester White, "The Adventures of Sir 
Galahad,” 2nd Unit. 

• Vincent Farrar, "Blondie’s Hero,” 
with Penny Singlton, Arthur Lake, Larry 
Simms, Marjorie Kent and Jerome Cowan. 
Edward Bernds, director. 

• Joseph Walker, "My Next Husband,” 
with Rosalind Russell, Robert Cummings, 
Gig Young, Marie McDonald and Harry 
Davenport. Norman Foster, director. 

Independent 

• Joe Biroc, "Mrs. Mike,” (Sam Bischoff 
Prodn.) with Dick Powell and Evelyn 
Keyes. Louis King, director. 

M-G-M 

• Charles Rosher, "The Red Danube,” 
with Walter Pidgeon, Peter Lawford, 
Janet Leigh, Ethel Barrymore and Angela 
Lansbury. George Sidney director. 


• Robert Surtees, "Intruder In The 
Dust,” with Claude Jarman, Jr., David 
Brian, Juan Hernandez, and Charles Kem¬ 
per. Clarence Brown, director. 

• Harold Rosson, "On The Town,” 
(Technicolor) with Frank Sinatra, Gene 
Kelly, Vera Ellen, Ann Miller and Betty 
Garret. Gene Kelly, director. 

° Paul Vogel, "Battleground,” with 
Van Johnson, John Hodiak, Ricardo 
Montalban, George Murphy, Marshall 
Thompson, Tommy Breen, Jim Mitchell, 
Bruce Cowling and Denise D’Arcele. Wil¬ 
liam Wellman, director. 

• Harry Stradling, "Annie Get Your 
Gun,” (Technicolor) with Judy Garland, 
Howard Keel, Keenan Wynn, Frank Mor¬ 
gan, Edward J. Arnold, J. Carroll Naish 
and Clinton Sunberg. Busby Berkeley, di¬ 
rector. 

• Ray June, "Death In The Doll House,” 
with Ann Sothern, Zachary Scott, Gigi 
Perreau, Nancy Davis, Kristine Miller and 
Tom Heilman. Pat Jackson, director. 

• Joe Ruttenberg, ’'Side Street,” 
(shooting in New York) with James 
Craig, Farley Grainger, Paul Kelly and 
Cathy O’Donnell. Anthony Mann, director. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, "Safety Pins,” with 
Leo Gorcy and Annabelle Shaw. Reginald 
LeBorg, director. 

• Harry Neumann, "The Kid Came 
West,” with Johnny Mack Brown, Max 
Terhune and Reno Browne. Ray Taylor, 
director. 

(Continued on Page 183) 


I SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS | 

= -35 mm. • 16 mm.- = 

I C AMER AS-MOVIOL AS-DOLLYS | 

SEE Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental = 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 

=| Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos = 

= Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras = 

= Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

EE SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinematog¬ 
raphers and cinematographers in foreign lands. 
Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication ’’American Cinematographer” which it 
continues to sponsor and which is now circu¬ 
lated in 61 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and science 
and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic per¬ 
fection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 


Charles Clarke Re-elected ASC President 

Jackman, Edeson, Skall, Rennahan and Boyle also returned 
to office for 1949-50. Folsey new vice-president. 



Charles C. Clarke, A.S.C. 


T HE AMERICAN Society of Cinema- 
§raphers, last month, re-elected Charles 
G. Clarke to a second term as its presi¬ 
dent. Also re-elected for the 1949-50 
term were Fred W. Jackman, executive 
vice-president and treasurer; Arthur Ede¬ 
son, 1st vice-president; William V. Skall, 
3rd vice-president; Ray Rennahan, secre¬ 
tary; and John Boyle, sergeant-at-arms. 
George Folsey, previously on the Board 
of Governors, was elected 2nd vice-presi¬ 
dent. Victor Milner was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Governors. 

Complete Board of Governors for the 
coming year—in addition to the officers 
named above — will include Sol Polito, 
Alfred Gilks, Charles Rosher, Lee Garmes, 
John Seitz, Leon Shamroy, Joseph Walker, 
and Victor Milner. Alternate Board mem¬ 
bers, elected to serve for a period of one 
year, and who will function when vari¬ 
ous regular Board members are absent, 
are John Arnold, Sol Halprin, Arthur 
Miller, Hal Mohr and Joseph Ruttenberg. 

The re-election of virtually the entire 
A.S.C. Board of Governors and its officers 
was the result of the Board’s excellent 
work during the past year, which saw 
monthly meetings greatly improved, both 
in quality of entertainment and technical 


value, and the completion of the A.S.C.’s 
projection facilities which now will add 
the luxury of motion pictures, both 16mm. 
and 35mm., to the list of privileges af¬ 
forded members. Special credit is due 
president Clarke and executive vice-presi¬ 
dent Fred Jackman for the success of the 
latter project, for it was they who, once 
mandated by the membership, gave un- 
stintingly of their time, worked diligently 
on plans for the new projection booth 
and the necessary auditorium alterations, 
and supervised the project to early com¬ 
pletion. 

President Clarke is recognized as one 
of the ablest of Hollywood’s directors of 
photography. Under contract to Twen¬ 
tieth Century-Fox studios for many years, 
he will be remembered for his excellent 
Technicolor photography on such pic¬ 
tures as "Captain From Castile,’’ "Green 
Grass of Wyoming," and the current Fox 
hit, "Sand." He is currently scheduling 
the photography on another Fox epic and 
only recently returned from Borneo where 
he filmed background material for the 
picture. 

Clarke became a member of the A.S.C. 
in 1925 and shortly thereafter was elected 
a member of the Board of Governors. 
With the exception of a few years, he has 
been on the Board continuously and has 
served as an officer most of the time. He 
has been a tireless worker in the interests 
of the Society and much of the A.S.C.’s 
progress in recent years is due to his con¬ 
scientious and ceaseless efforts. 

Clarke firmly believes that continued 
progress of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers depends upon the whole¬ 
hearted support and cooperation of the 
entire membership, with the counsel and 
guidance of the Board of Governors. 

In accepting his re-election, President 
Clarke stated: "lam greatly honored that 
the A.S.C. has selected me as its president 
for a second term and I am happy in the 
thought that I shall be able to continue 


working with the same men who have 
worked so harmoniously together during 
the past year in furthering the progress 
of the Society. I feel sure that greater 
progress and more accomplishments lie 
ahead for us, and I look confidentally to¬ 
ward this goal in accepting the high 
office again entrusted to me." 

In unanimously re-electing Fred Jack- 
man executive vice-president and treasurer 
for the sixth consecutive year, the Board 
of Governors expressed in deed its sincere 
appreciation for his enthusiastic and cap¬ 
able direction of the Society’s affairs which 
has been greatly responsible for the pro¬ 
gress of the organization. Although Fred 
Jackman’s background is substantially that 
of his colleagues, his experience as an 
executive began years ago and his talents 
for directing business affairs gained him 
recognition when at Warner Brothers 
studio he set up that company’s special 
effects department, planning and later 
building much of its equipment. 

• 

LLOYD KNECHTEL, A.S.C., who did spec¬ 
ial effects photography on the as yet un-re- 
leased "Alice in Wonderland," filmed in 
Ansco Color in Europe, has joined forces 
with A1 Schmidt to operate a special ef¬ 
fects and optical printing enterprise for 
independent producers. Headquarters will 
be at Samuel Goldwyn studio. 

• 

FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., having completed 
photography on Universal-International’s 
"Come Be My Love," is preparing to em¬ 
bark for an extended holiday in Europe. 

• 

THE S.M.P.E.’s 66TH semi-annual conven¬ 
tion will be held at the Hollywood Roose¬ 
velt Hotel in Hollywood, October 10 to 
14 of this year. 

• 

CONSOLIDATED FILM Laboratories, after 
making satisfactory tests with DuPont’s 
new color print stock, is re-tooling to 
handle processing of the new DuPont 
stock in both its Hollywood and Fort 
Lee plants. 

• 

PAUL MANTZ is piloting camera plane 
for the air sequences being shot in Flor¬ 
ida for Darryl Zanuck’s "Twelve O’clock 
High." 
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TCHELL16 AVAILABL 
NOW AT NEW LOW PRIG 


Improved manufacturing methods, to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for the Mitchell "16” Professional Camera, have made this important 
announcement possible. Without changing its design or eliminating any 
of its famous time-proven features, the camera is now priced within the 
reach of every commercial motion picture producer. 

The Mitchell "16” is the first professional camera to bring truly profes¬ 
sional quality to the 16mm screen. Behind it lie 30 years of experience 
in building motion picture cameras to the most exacting requirements. 
Endorsements from leading commercial producers prove our claim — that 
the Mitchell "16” Professional is the world’s finest 16mm camera. 

Now the Mitchell Camera Corporation offers this great camera to the 
16mm industry at a new low price to enable more producers to meet 
effectively the demand for photographic perfection in today’s commercial 
productions. 


* * 


... A New PRICE LIST contains 
complete listing of all Mitchell 
16mm equip¬ 
ment to make 
your ordering 
more conven¬ 
ient. Write or 
call for your 
copy today. 


/ftV/cde// Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET* DEPT. FW- 8 • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 








Various outstanding manufacturers have made their names 
synonymous with the finest quality of equipment in their respec¬ 
tive lines. In the 16-mm Professional Motion Picture Equipment 
field it is Maurer which has earned that reputation. 

The professional 16-mm field was first developed and estab¬ 
lished as an industry by Maurer—and Maurer has continuously 
led jn raising 16-mm standards. 

Now Maurer post-war models have been thoroughly work- 
proven for three years under all kinds of field conditions. 


Maurer 16-mm Professional 
Motion Picture Camera — 

unapproached in the 16-nnn field 
for accuracy — for versatility. 


Maurer 16-mm Film Phonograph — 

a high-fidelity reproducer for re¬ 
recording, that provides a flat 
characteristic dz 1 db to 10,000 cps. 





maurer 


Maurer 16-mm Recorder 

produces sound tracks of 
the highest qualify and 
fidelity. Standard ampli¬ 
fier equipment provides 
the full frequency range 
that standard projectors 
and television receivers 
are equipped to repro¬ 
duce. A flat frequency 
range of 30 to 10,000 
cycles is available. 



New Catalogue mailed on request. 
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A. MAURER, INC. 


Professional 

Motion Picture Cameras 


37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Sound Recording Equipment 













Documentary Style 


Maury Gertsman, A.S.C., finds that 
shooting pictures in actual locales 
affords the cinematographer refresh¬ 
ing new fields for camera artistry. 

By HERB A. LICHTMAN 


l 


M. Certsman, A.S.C. 


[HE AWARD of an Academy 
’'Oscar” to William Daniels, 
A.S.C., for his black and white pho¬ 
tography of Mark Hellinger’s "The 
Naked City” is a most welcome nod 
of approval for the documentary 
style of photography that has char¬ 
acterized some of Hollywood’s out¬ 
standing photoplays during the past 
two years. Besides being perfectly 
tailored to the newsdrama type of 
screen story, this realistic photo¬ 
graphic style proves that Hollywood’s 
cinematographers are not dependent upon the sound stages 
and studio back lots, but are capable of producing high 
quality photography in actual far-flung locales while using 
the barest necessities of equipment. 

The latest film to use this scene-of-the-crime lens 
technique is "City Across the River,” Universal-Interna¬ 
tional’s absorbing story of juvenile delinquency. Photo¬ 
graphed with realistic force by Maury Gertsman, A.S.C., it 
is a tautly paced drama of juvenile violence and crime set 
against a background of tenements and teeming streets. 

In order that the backgrounds might be absolutely au¬ 
thentic, the cast and crew junketed to New York and spent 
eight days in Brooklyn shooting all of the exteriors and 
process shots and some of the interiors as well. The company 
traveled light. A skeleton crew of technicians from Holly¬ 
wood formed a nucleus for the operating staff. Only the 
barest necessities of equipment were transported across 
country, the lighting units being rented in the locale itself. 

The action of the story takes place in a good-sized segment 
of Brooklyn. The locations included tenements on South 
Third Street, crowded blocks on busy Havemeyer Street, 
the Marine Parkway Bridge, Prospect Park and Boys High 
School. For director of photography Gertsman the assignment 
proved a challenge in several ways. 

The foremost problem was not a technical one, but rather 
a dilemma resulting from natural human curiosity. Wherever 
the U-I camera crew set up, the area immediately began to 
teem with curious onlookers. "I don’t know where they all 
came from,” Gertsman recollects. "They came piling out 
of houses and tenements, ganging up in front of the camera 
despite the efforts of police to hold them back. Some of them 
weren’t very polite either. One gang of kids kept throwing 
(Continued on Page 174) 


TYPICAL of the actual locales in which Maury Certsman photo¬ 
graphed scenes for “City Across the River” is this Brooklyn, N. Y., 
rooftop. Sunlight reflectors replaced the booster lights that ordinarily 
would be used on a similar studio lot exterior. 


GERTSMAN’S big problem was not a technical one, but rather a 
dilemma resulting from natural curiosity. Wherever he set up his 
camera, the sight attracted onlookers. One gang of kids kept throw¬ 
ing prune pits in the dolly tracks. 


THERE ARE many night scenes in the picture and these were shot 
using conventional floods. Special lights were set up in store windows 
to further enhance the realism of sidewalk scenes after dark—a 
realism that Certsman achieved with remarkable accuracy. 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK (foreground) believes in thorough planning of a picture before putting it 
before the cameras. He is shown here with Jack Cardiff, A.S.C., and two associates planning 
camera angles for a sequence in “Under Capicorn,” produced in England. Scale models of prin¬ 
cipal interior sets afforded pre-shooting visualization of action and camera placement. 


Production Methods Compared 

The motion picture is not an arena for a display of 
techniques, says Alfred Hitchcock, adding that tech¬ 
niques often must be sacrificed or compromised when 
they interfere with the story itself. 

Condensation of a paper presented at a recent meeting of British cine technicians by 

AFRED HITCHCOCK 


T HE FILMING of each picture is a prob¬ 
lem in itself. The solution to such a 
problem is an individual thing, not the 
application of a mass solution to all prob¬ 
lems. 

Something I do today makes me feel 
that the methods I used yesterday are out 
of date, and yet tomorrow I may be faced 
with a problem which I can best solve by 
using yesterday’s methods. That is why I 
try to make my first rule of direction— 
flexibility. 

Next, I try to make it a rule that noth¬ 
ing should be permitted to interfere with 
the story. The making of a picture is 
nothing but the telling of a story, and 


the story—it goes without saying—must 
be a good one. I don’t try to put onto the 
screen what is called "a slice of life’’ 
because people can get all the slices of 
life they want out on the pavement in 
front of the cinemas and they don’t have 
to pay for them. 

On the other hand, total fantasy is no 
good either—I’m speaking only for my¬ 
self remember—because people want to 
connect themselves with what they see on 
the screen. 

Those are all the restrictions I would 
place on the story. It must be believable, 
and yet not ordinary. It must be dramatic, 
and yet lifelike. Drama, someone once 


said, is life with the dull spots removed. 

Now, having got our story—what next? 
Obviously we must develop our char¬ 
acters and develop the plot. All right, let’s 
say that’s been done. It may be putting 
a year’s work in a few words, but let’s 
say it. Are we ready to go on the floor? 
No, because our picture is going to need 
editing and cutting, and the time for this 
work is right now. The cuts should be 
made in the script itself, before a camera 
turns, and not in the film after the cam¬ 
eras have stopped turning. 

More important, if we shoot each scene 
as a separate entity out of sequence, the 
director is forced to concentrate on each 
scene as a scene. There is then a danger 
that one such scene may be given too great 
a prominence in direction and acting, and 
its relation with the remaining scenes is 
out of balance, or, again, that it hasn’t 
been given sufficient value and when the 
scene becomes a part of the whole, the 
film is lacking in something. 

You are all familiar with the ' extra 
shots” that have to be made after the 
regular schedule is completed. That is be¬ 
cause, in the shooting of the scenes, story 
points were missed. The extra, expository 
shots are generally identified by an audi¬ 
ence for what they are—artificial devices 
to cover what had been overlooked in the 
preparation of the film. 

Now, how can this be avoided? I think 
it can best be avoided if a shooting script 
is edited before shooting starts. In this 
way, nothing extra is shot, and, most im¬ 
portant, story points will be made natural¬ 
ly, within the action itself. 

Let me give an example of what I 
mean. Let’s suppose that our story calls 
for two scenes in a certain street, one a 
view of a parade going by, and the other 
—several days later in our plot—being an 
intimate conversation between two peo¬ 
ple walking along the pavement. We 
shoot the scenes on different days, the pa¬ 
rade a long shot, and the conversation a 
close-up. Now, after we’ve finished our 
scenes, we discover that the locale of the 
conversation is not quite clear to the au¬ 
dience. We must now shoot another long 
shot of that street which we will tack 
onto the front of the conversation merely 
to identify the street. 

That "identifying long shot,” in this 
case, is an unnecessary one. Because it’s 
not really needed, it’s awkward. If we’d 
seen to it that the script had been given 
expert editing before the film went on the 
floor, we would have found some way to 
identify the street within the structure of 
the conversation itself. Or, better still, 
since the parade scene is a long shot, we 
could have tried, at least, to combine the 
two. In this way, the parade would serve 
a dual purpose, its plot purpose, and its 
expository one. 

Another example: if we do not edit be¬ 
fore we shoot, we may be faced, in the 
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Calibration Of 
Photographic Lens Markings 

National Bureau Of Standards announces convenient 
graphic method for converting lens speed markings 
to corresponding “effective f/ markings.” 


cutting room, with one of the nastiest of 
all editorial problems—the unexplained 
lapse of time. Our characters speak on 
Monday, and then speak again on the fol¬ 
lowing Monday. That a week has gone by 
may be essential to our plot, but we may 
have failed to make it clear in the se¬ 
quences we have shot. There was a time— 
long since past—when we would simply 
have photographed the words 'One Week 
Later” in transparency and caused them to 
appear on the screen in mid-air during 
the second scene. 

The lapse of time can easily be indi¬ 
cated by the simple method of shooting 
one scene as a day scene and the next as 
a night scene, or one scene with leaves 
on the trees and the next one with snow 
on the ground. These are obvious exam¬ 
ples, but they serve to illustrate what I 
mean by editing before production com¬ 
mences. 

I try never to go to the floor until I 
have a complete shooting script, and I 
have no doubt everyone else tries to do the 
same thing. But, for one reason or an¬ 
other, we often have to start with what 
is really an incomplete script. 

The most glaring omission in the con¬ 
ventional script, I believe, is Camera 
Movement. "Jane embraces Henry,” the 
script may read. But where is the camera 
while the two have their fun? This omis¬ 
sion is of very great importance. Of 
course, the director may decide how he is 
going to film the embrace "when the time 
comes,” as the story conference idiom 
has it. But I think the time is before 
shooting. And here we come face to face 
once again with the fact that the ten¬ 
dency today is to shoot scenes and se¬ 
quences and not to shoot pictures. The 
embrace can be shot from the front, from 
either side, or from above. If we are really 
going to be arty about the thing, it can 
be filmed from behind. But when we 
make that concession we are speaking only 
of the embrace by itself, and not as part 
of a sequence which is, itself, part of a 
picture which ought to be a dramatic 
whole. The angle from which that em¬ 
brace is to be shot ought to flow logically 
from the preceding shot, and it ought to 
be so designed that it will fit smoothly 
into whatever follows it, and so on. Ac¬ 
tually, if all the shooting is planned and 
incorporated into the script, we will never 
think about shooting the embrace, but 
merely about shooting a picture of which 
the embrace is a part. 

I've taken a long time to get around 
to telling you that I favor shooting pic¬ 
tures in sequence. After all, the film is 
seen in sequence by an audience and, of 
course, the nearer a director gets to an 
audience’s point of view, the more easily 
he will be able to satisfy an audience. 

A picture maker need not try to please 
everyone, of course. It is important to me, 
(Continued on Page 182) 


I N THE COURSE of an experimental 
study of errors in the speed markings 
of photographic lenses, Dr. F. E. Washer 
of the National Bureau of Standards has 
devised a convenient graphic method 1 for 
converting each of these markings for a 
given lens to the corresponding "effective 
f/ number”—an f/ number corrected for 
light losses within the lens. In this way it 
is possible to calibrate a lens so that losses 
of light from absorption, reflection, and 
scattering within the lens are taken into 
account, and a more accurate control of 
the amount of light admitted to the ex¬ 
posed film is obtained. 

In recent years, photographic tech¬ 
nology has largely developed from an em¬ 
pirical art to an exact science, making it 
possible for both the professional and 
the skilled amateur to control their re¬ 
sults in a more scientific manner. With 
this progress, a demand has arisen for 
greater precision in the speed marking 
of lenses. The method now in general 
use is based entirely on the ratio of the 
equivalent focal length of the lens to the 
diameter of the aperture. This ratio— 



FIC. 1—Craphic method devised by N.B.S. 
for conversion of lens speed markings to 
“effective f/ numbers” is illustrated for a 
typical lens. In curve 1, scale deflections 
of a light meter are plotted against corre¬ 
sponding f/ numbers of a series of standard 
diaphragms. Curve 2 is plot of meter read¬ 
ings against marked f/ numbers of lens. 



GEOMETRIC F-NUMBER 


FIC. 2—Logarithmic paper is used so that 
intervals between successive stop openings 
may be equal. Circles indicate marked f/ 
number; crosses indicate calibrated f/ num¬ 
bers or “transmission” numbers. 

known as the f/ number—gives no con¬ 
sideration to the great differences in the 
useful light transmitted by various lenses. 

To correct the situation, several new 
methods of marking lens diaphragms have 
been proposed which give weight to the 
variations in the loss of light for different 
lenses. Not long ago, Dr. I. C. Gardner of 
the National Bureau of Standards devel¬ 
oped a method 2 * 3 of testing the marked 
diaphragm openings so that values which 
entirely compensate for differences in 
transmission can be obtained and applied 
to the scale of f/ numbers on a photo¬ 
graphic lens. In this system the markings, 
known as effective f/ numbers or t/ num¬ 
bers, are obtained by means of a photo¬ 
electric cell and a relatively simple pho¬ 
tometric procedure, in which the dia¬ 
phragm of the lens to be calibrated is ad¬ 
justed to transmit the same amount of 
light as as similarly placed opening of 
standard size. The standard opening cor¬ 
responds to an ideal lens on a given aper¬ 
ture ratio, in which incident light is 
wholly transmitted. A complete calibra¬ 
tion is obtained by the use of a series of 
openings of graduated size corresponding 
to various aperture ration values. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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FIG. 1—Setting up preparatory to the taking of high-speed X-ray 
movies in the Westinghouse Lamp Division research laboratory. The 
high-speed oscillograph-type camera may be seen immediately above 
technician, at far left. 


FIC. 2—Exposures of ten-millionths of a second were made at rate 
of 100 per second to photograph the melting phenomenon occuring 
when a mixture of iron oxide and aluminum is ignited. 



High-speed Cineradiography 

Development of super-speed X-ray motion pictures 
opening fascinating new visual worlds to science. 

By HAROLD M. GROOMS 


A NEW PROCEDURE that brings to 
X-ray analysis the same advantages 
that slow-motion movies bring to sports 
events is the result of recently perfected 
super-speed X-ray motion pictures. De¬ 
veloped in the Westinghouse Lamp Re¬ 
search Laboratories in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, super-speed X-ray movies team 
up X-ray exposures of 10 millionths of a 
second and a shutterless camera shooting 
movies at 100 frames a second. 

Dr. Charles M. Slack, director of re¬ 
search for Westinghouse’s lamp division, 
said, ’'This X-ray eye’ can analyze the 
internal structure of rapidly moving ob¬ 
jects and human organs. With exposures 
of such rapidity—200 times faster than 
a person blinks—we are able for the first 
time to make X-ray movies of speeding 
objects without blur.” 

The X-ray exposures, repeated at one- 
hundredth of a second intervals, are re¬ 
corded on a continuously moving strip of 
35mm. movie film. To illustrate the new 
technique, Dr. Slack recently showed a 
group of physicists the "shortest short 
ever photographed,” a 15-second X-ray 
movie sequence made by members of his 


staff. Their subject was a violent chemical 
reaction which took place in a crucible the 
size of a demi-tasse cup. The reaction 
pictured actually took one second, but the 
high speed camera and use of ultra-rapid 
X-ray exposures enabled the action to be 
so photographed it could be slowed down 
when presented on the screen. With this 
technique, Dr. Slack pointed out, rapid 
action, which would be impossible to 
analyze at its normal speed, can appear 
on the screen in comfortably-observed 
slow motion just as in an ordinary movie. 

The reaction shown occured when a 
mixture of iron oxide and aluminum, 
ingredients of wartime incendiaries, was 
ignited. The X-rays, penetrating metal 
crucible walls lined with refractory mate¬ 
rial, revealed the actual melting phenom¬ 
enon inside the crucible as well as the 
subsequent bursting of the molten metal 
through a steel plate underneath. A regu¬ 
lar movie of the reaction photographed 
in visible light, by contrast, showed 
merely a shower of sparks and molten 
metal gushing out the bottom of the 
crucible. 

Although the test movie shown was 



FIG. 3—This is the high-speed shutterless 
camera used to photograph the ultra-rapid 
X-ray analysis described above. Camera 
takes 100 ft. rolls of 35mm. film. Focusing 
is done directly through film or ground 
glass in the film gate by sighting through 
apertures in the large central driving 
sprocket. 


made at 100 frames a second, Dr. Slack 
said that 150 frames a second have been 
attained and possibilities of a much 
higher rate—perhaps up to 2,000 frames 
a second—are being investigated. X-rays 
have been recorded on movie film previ¬ 
ously but the movie subjects were con¬ 
fined to relatively slow action because the 
(Continued on Page 178) 
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J ’Jeleuision photography 

SECTION 



CUFF STINE, A.S.C., (white shirt, center, back to camera) lines up action on “Don’t Be A 
Sucker,” one of three series of TV films being produced by Hal Roach, Jr. at Hal Roach studio 
in Culver City, which is now west coast center of video film production. 


Television Film Center 

Picked crew, permanent sets and fixed basic lighting 
effect marked economies in Hal Roach TV film making. 

By JOHN FORBES 


W HILE SOME television circles may 
deny Hollywood’s claim that it’s now 
the television center of the world, there 
can be no disputing that the Hal Roach 
Studio in nearby Culver City has become 
the center of television film production. 
This famous studio, which once turned 
out most of the industry’s film comedies, 
has converted its entire facilities to pro¬ 
duction of television films. Independent 
TV film producers, who now lease space 
there, claim video films can be produced 
more economically on the Roach lot be¬ 
cause of the efficiency that follows use of 
standard motion picture lighting, equip¬ 
ment and procedures. 

One of the studio’s most active pro¬ 
ducers of TV films is Hal Roach, Jr., son 
of the studio’s founder and head of Roach 
& Beaudette Enterprises. Roach currently 
is producing three series of television 
films. Through extensive pre-production 
planning on the series, Roach has devel¬ 
oped procedures tending greatly to reduce 
the cost of making films for television— 
a requisite in these pioneering days. 

First of all, Roach has organized a 
picked production crew comprising of 
cameraman and assistants, the director, 
gaffer and grip. The crew works together 
as a closely coordinated team on every 
Roach & Beaudette video film production. 
For his cameraman, Roach picked Clifford 
Stine, A.S.C., who has been a special 
effects cinematographer at RKO since 
1930, was the late Vern Walker’s assist¬ 
ant, and who will resume his post at 
RKO when that studio commences pro¬ 
duction again. 

Stine has photographed two of the in¬ 
itial productions in the three series of 
video films which comprise "Life With 
The Erwins,” featuring Stu Erwin and 
June Collyer in a series of domestic com¬ 
edies on the order of Blondie and Dag- 
wood; "Don’t Be A Sucker,” documen¬ 
tary type dramatization of modern day 
rackets, made with cooperation of the 
Bunco Squad of the Los Angeles Police 
Department and the Los Angeles Better 
Business Bureau; and ”Myrt and Marge,” 
based on the popular radio series by the 
same name. Also planned is a fourth 
series, "Let’s Dance,” featuring Veloz and 
Yolanda. Films in this group will be 
educational as well as entertaining, and 
each will feature some famous comedian 
as the "pupil.” 

Roach Junior is using no amateur talent 
in his television films, giving all important 


roles to tried and tested screen favorites 
such as Franklyn Pangborn, Lyle Talbot, 
Stu Erwin, June Collyer and others. 

Economy in TV entertainment film 
production demands wide use of process 
backgrounds, Roach believes, which is sub¬ 
stantiated by his choice of Clifford Stine 
as his cameraman. Cline has brought to 
the Roach productions many of the short¬ 
cut procedures developed for feature films. 
Roach now maintains a series of standing 
sets on his sound stages, all with the basic 
lighting and scaffolding set. These never 
have to be moved or re-installed. The wall 


paper on the walls may have to be 
changed, or one flat may be switched with 
another to vary the appearance of the 
room or to alter position of a window, 
but basically the set lighting requirements 
remain unchanged, except for any special 
floor lights that might be needed. Not 
invariably the script is altered slightly to 
permit use of these standing sets. For 
the "Erwin Family” pictures, one group 
of sets remains intact so it can be used 
for subsequent pictures in the series. 

Hal Roach, Jr., is presently considering 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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THEATRE television equipment was demonstrated at the S.M.P.E. con¬ 
vention that affords images up to 15 by 20 feet. Picture shown in 
photo was projected from the television projector mounted mid-room 
on tubular steel supports, and was picked up by a regular TV camera 
from a live scene in an adjoining room. 


M OTION PICTURE films are destined to play an increasingly 
important role in television programming, seven speakers 
at the Society of Motion Picture Engineers semiannual con¬ 
vention last month agreed. Opening the Society’s week-long 
technical sessions at Hotel Statler in New York, a forum on tele¬ 
vision motion pictures presented the views of authorities in 
several fields and was followed by a general discussion by both 
audience and speakers. 

It was stressed that present knowledge is sufficient to over¬ 
come many of the problems now existing, both in picture and 
sound quality. C. R. Keith of the Western Electric Company 
demonstrated "horrible examples" in 16mm. recording, together 
with examples of good 16mm. technique. With 16mm. now in 
wide use in television operations, he pointed out that excessive 
flutter and high noise level, as well as other types of distortion 
can be improved to the standard now existing in 35mm. oper¬ 
ation. Most prominent among the sources of trouble are pro¬ 
cessing and projection, Mr. Keith added. Development of 16mm. 
film, he said, is inferior to present standards in 35mm., while 
present 16mm. printers often introduce distortion and flutter 
in prints. Most 16mm. projectors, he continued, do not provide 
the optimum results possible from the film. 

Pointing out that improvement is possible in both the pro¬ 
duction of films for television and kinescope recording, Dr. Al¬ 
fred N. Goldsmith, a consulting engineer of New York City, 
said that continuing research is necessary in both 35mm. and 
16mm. fields to secure the best possible results from film in 
television. 

The lighting of films for television came in for lengthy dis¬ 
cussion, and Richard Blount, of General Electric Company, 
described the types of distortion which enter into television 
reception by the improper use of lighting techniques. The sub¬ 
ject was further explored in a paper read by A. H. Brolly, which 
pointed out that "many principles of lighting for motion pic¬ 
ture photography and the stage also apply to television but 
important differences make separate consideration of techniques 
imperative. Required light intensity is determined by the sensi¬ 
tivity of the image orthicon, the amount of amplification used, 
and the lens aperture. Color requirements in television may be 
met by the use of present knowledge. 


TOMORROW'S 
TILE VISION 

Here, summarized, are highlight's of 
discussions on television held at re¬ 
cent S.M.P.E. convention in N. Y. 

By J. M. BRADY 

"Unbalanced color response results from faulty understand¬ 
ing of the use of Kelvin temperatures and filters. The proper 
means of illumination for television are incandescent and fluo¬ 
rescent lights, each of which has its own particular uses and 
limitations. 

"The fixtures used for these lights must be adapted to the 
special purposes of television. About twenty units of lighting are 
normally required for a small studio and about fifty for a large 
studio. These fixtures must be both quiet and simple in oper¬ 
ation. The possibility of oscillation in fluorescent lamps may be 
minimized by their intelligent choice and installation. Present 
knowledge and means will suffice for solving the major problems 
of television studio lighting." 

Mr. Brolly also described the use of a combination of fluo- 

(Contimsed on Page 176) 



SIMULTANEOUSLY, in Los Angeles, Pieter van den Berg (left), presi¬ 
dent of North American Philips, Co., Inc., demonstrated company's 
new equipment which affords projected television on either 12 by 16 
inch or 36 by 48 inch screens. Dr. E. B. Do'l, company engineer, holds 
cathode-ray tube which is integral part of equipment. 
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IN PLANNING the photographic approach to a commercial film subject, the cameraman has 
a two-fold responsibility: he must suit his style to the subject, and he must at the same time 
make sure that he is presenting the client's message, product or service in the most forceful 
pictorial manner. 


Photographing The 
16mm. Commercial Film 


The photographic planning of a commercial 
film should begin when the picture idea is in 
the earliest stages of scripting. 


By CHARLES LORINC 


T HE IMPORTANCE of good photog- 
raphy in the production of 16mm. 
commerical films cannot be over-rated, 
for there is no other type of motion 
picture which depends so strongly upon 
visual treatment for its total effect. This 
is not to imply that other phases of pro¬ 
duction such as writing, direction and 


editing are unimportant, or even less 
important—but since the commerical 
film always has an ax to grind, in a 
manner of speaking, the visual package 
in which it is presented can do much 
to win and hold audience attention. 

Time was, and not too long ago, when 
the commercial film was considered the 


illegitimate and somewhat ragged little 
brother of the entertainment film. It was 
a kind of unnecessary evil which certain 
misguided organizations used to promote 
ill-will between themselves and their cus¬ 
tomers or employees. Times have changed, 
of course—and now the well-produced 
commercial film is considered the most 
potent medium available for presenting 
an idea to an audience. 

With this coming-of-age there has risen 
a new responsibility. No longer can the 
commercial film afford to use shabby 
technique in telling its screen story. The 
great American audience has become 
accustomed to the very best photography 
in the photoplays that come from Holly¬ 
wood, and they have come to expea a 
similar quality of technical finish in any 
picture which is presented for their 
approval. For this reason, if for no.other, 
it behooves the commerical producer to 
use the most original and professional 
type of photography to present his client’s 
ideas on the screen. 

The photography of a commercial pic¬ 
ture does, however, present a certain chal¬ 
lenge. The subject matter of the average 
commercial film is, by its very nature, 
usually less interesting than that of a film 
that is conceived solely to entertain an 
audience. Sometimes the subject is down¬ 
right dull—and in such cases the director 
of photography must use every trick in 
and out of the book to make the subject 
at least visually palatable. 

The planning of the photography for 
a commerical subject should begin when 
the idea is in the earliest stages of 
scripting. The cinematographer should be 
present at all story conferences and should 
be given free rein to suggest photographic 
treatment of the idea. The experienced 
cinematographer will know what is prac¬ 
tical and effective from the visual stand¬ 
point. Invariably he can suggest less- 
involved ways of staging a situation which 
will be more effective pictorially than 
those which the director or the writer 
may have in mind. If he is available 
during the early phases of script develop¬ 
ment, he certainly can prevent an over- 
enthusiastic writer creating situations 
which would be impractical to photo¬ 
graph within the budget allowed. 

In planning the photographic approach 
to a commercial subject, the director of 
photography has a twofold responsibility: 
he must suit his style to the subject and 
(Continued on Page 180) 
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iiin available! 


fitted with superb new Kodak Cine Ektar //1.4 Lens 


Finest lens ever made for 16mm. motion 
picture cameras. The Kodak Cine Ektar 25- 
mm. f/l.4 Lens meets the highest stand¬ 
ards of definition and edge-to-edge sharp¬ 
ness. Aided by the unique optical qualities 
of Kodak rare-element glasses, Lumenized 
glass-air surfaces, blackened lens rims, 
beveled flanges, and a new precision 
mounting of all elements, it provides su¬ 
perb image quality, excellent contrast and 
color purity, and unmatched flatness of 
field in addition to its extreme speed. And 
with the complete line of accessory Kodak I 
Cine Ektar Lenses in a wide range of focal IH 

lengths also now available, still further scope and variety can be given to 
your film shows. Ask your dealer for the free Kodak booklet, Kodak Cine 
Ektar Lenses, which describes them in full detail. 


Professional movie effects with amateur ease 

This is the one 16mm. movie camera with which you can 
create most of the unusual screen effects ordinarily produced 
by special and expensive laboratory treatment. The controls 
are built into the camera itself! 

Fades, dissolves, mask effects, double and multiple expo¬ 
sures, montages, animation, slow motion, and speeded motion 
—all can be achieved from the camera position. The reflex 
finder permits precise focusing and framing, requires no rack- 
over, eliminates parallax, does away with the need for titlers, 
allows really big close-ups. The wind-back shaft rules out the 
need for backing up film in a darkroom. The single-frame shaft 
even permits time exposures for dark scenes ordinarily beyond 
the reach of the fastest lens. 

Imagination — only—limits its range 

Name your effect. With the "Special II,” you can have it! 

Animated titles . . . maps . . . diagrams . . ."self-assembling” 
machines. Tremendously speeded action or time-lapse studies. 
All are easy with the "Special II.” 

Comedy situations, wherein big men vanish behind small 
trees . . . shiny new cars are transformed into battered flivvers 
... a screen character greets himself in mid-screen, is "beside 
himself” when and where you desire. The old and the new, 
the rich and the poor, the fast and the slow—all can be on the 
screen at the same time when the movie is made with the 
"Special II.” 

Title exposures against moving backgrounds . . . ghost ef¬ 
fects wherein the background shows through the subject . . . 
fades against an unchanged background. These effects, and 
scores more—all under perfect finger-tip control—are sim¬ 
plicity itself with this camera. 

Small wonder Cine-Kodak Special II Camera is the first, and 
last, choice of the serious worker . . . the advanced amateur. 
Good news that production is once again in step with demand. 
Your Kodak dealer will be glad to accept your order for a Cine- 
Kodak Special II Camera—now! 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


The basic model of the Cine-Kodak Special II Camera is equipped with 
a 100-foot capacity film chamber and the 25mm. f/l.4 Kodak Cine 
Ektar Lens. It may be purchased with a 200-foot capacity film chamber 
and the same lens—shown at left—or with either chamber and a 
25mm. f/l.9 Kodak Cine Ektar Lens. In one of these four forms, this 
fine camera will meet your every film-making requirement. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 












IMAGINATION and ingenuity, coupled with a desire to enhance the inter¬ 
est of a novelty 16mm. film, resulted in this animated title which consists 


of movable block letters moving magically across the title card to spell out 
the text. Title is one in a series made by Dr. Rich Johnston, Ogden, Utah. 


To Movie Titles 


Animation Adds Interest 

Single frame exposure technique affords novel 
animation effects in movie titles, stepping up 
interest in footage lacking in continuity. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


T HE MOVIE amateur is frequently ad¬ 
monished to get continuity into his 
home movies—to shoot his scenes so that 
they link together to form a story. How¬ 
ever, not all home movie subjects lend 
themselves to story continuity as we ob¬ 
serve it in professional motion pictures. 
Take, for example, movies made of the 
kiddies and family around the home, or 
the scenes shot on a vacation trip. Despite 
the admitted need for continuity in such 
movies, it is seldom achieved and quite 
often impossible to attain from a photo¬ 
graphic standpoint 

Fortunately there are other means by 
which continuity can be woven into mov¬ 
ies, and titles — animated titles — are the 
most promising. Besides, almost any movie 
amateur can make animated titles himself. 


By animated titles, we mean those in 
which the letters forming the text are 
made to move about magically on the 
screen, finally forming words and sen¬ 
tences. Such titles intercut between movie 
scenes perk up interest and at the same 
time tie the whole together continuity- 
fashion to form an entertaining movie. 
At first it might be argued that such titles 
would, by their very novelty, detract from 
the picture, but as the pictures with which 
we suggest such titles be used are usually 
shy on continuity—cannot convey a com¬ 
plete story by themselves—they need the 
advantage of clever titles to tie the scenes 
together and thus create additional interest. 

For instance, Dr. Rich Johnston, an 
enterprising movie amateur of Ogden, 
Utah, employed animated titles to link 


together in story form a series of multiple 
exposures which he had conceived as a 
means of displaying the talents of his 
young daughter. Using a special masking 
device which he set up before his camera 
and which allowed him to expose 1 /9th 
of the area of a single frame of 16mm. 
film at a time, this cinefilmer produced 
and entertaining home movie that showed 
nine little girls in nine windows of a 
house, all enacting a different role. His 
daughter played each role. Each time, 
the film in the camera was wound back 
to the original starting point, the next 
segment of the 9-section mask was opened, 
and the next scene to be played lined up 
within this area. On the screen the shades 
of the various windows are raised one by 
one to reveal each of the "ninetuplets”— 
to coin a word—enacting nine different 
roles. One was telephoning, another was 
studying her school lesson; still another 
was listening intently to a horror radio 
program, while in the adjoining window 
another little girl was playing nurse to 
her doll, and so on. 

To enhance the novelty of this pre¬ 
sentation, which, if presented without 

(Continued on Page 174) 



THE PICTURE, for which this title is one of many explanatory captions, letters in the words of the title were grouped together to form nine 

described the doings of nine little girls. Appropriately, the various little figures. These in turn unscrambled magically to form the title. 
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What makes water look wet in movies? 


That’s simple — it’s Ansco Hypan 
Film. 

And not only does this film make 
water look wet, but it makes people look 
real, makes grass look soft, makes 
thorns look prickly, makes sand look 
sandy. 

In short, Ansco Hypan Film makes 
your movie scenes look completely, 
wonderfully natural. It gives them what 
a lot of people have come to call that 
“theater look” of the professionals. 

For Ansco Hypan Film has a fine 


grain—a pleasing scale of tone values— 
a splendid panchromatic color balance. 

Many claim that Ansco Hypan Film 
has moved their home movies into the 
way-above-average class. Let it do the 
same for you. Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. “From .Research to 
Reality”. 


TIPS ON TITLES 


pictures of kids, try this for your title 
run. Line up the kids, back to camera, 
with title signs on their backs. Train 


your camera on each sign for a few 
seconds, then have the kids turn around 
in a group. 


-ASK FOR- 

Ansco 

8 and 16mm 

HYPAN FILM 










ITS CONSTRUCTION and engineering proved in a gruelling endurance test, Bell & Howell’s new 
“One-Case” Filmosound represents a series of improvements over older models—improvements 
of such magnitude that the older line is being dropped entirely. 


Endurance Test 

Bell & Howell puts its new lightweight “One- 
Case” Filmosound through continuous 24-hour- 
a-day comparative endurance run. 

By J. C. ROARK 


I T’S NOT often that a manufacturer is 
willing to submit a sample of his prod¬ 
uct to a series of exhaustive and complete¬ 
ly honest comparative tests with similar 
sample products. Why not? Because of 
the ever-present possibility of embarras- 
ing results which, once determined, seem 
always to leak out. However, when such 
tests are conducted and the superiority 
of a product is indicated, a certain amount 
of ’ flag waving” is certainly to be con¬ 
doned. Such is the case with Bell & 
Howell Company. 

The comparative tests conducted by 
Bell & Howell in their Chicago Plant 
featured a standard Filmosound taken 
directly from stock, and one each of six 
other sound projectors of prominent 
make. The other projectors were pur¬ 
chased from dealers to insure customer 
operating condition. No changes whatso¬ 


ever were made in any of the projectors. 
They were just as the customer buys them. 

The first results of these tests were pub¬ 
lished in advertisement form in the 
March issue of the American Cinema¬ 
tographer and also in other magazines. 
These results speak well for Filmosounds 
and their maker. According to Bell & 
Howell Company, these tests indicate 
that the new Filmosound gives less 
trouble, better performance, more eco¬ 
nomical performance, and most im¬ 
portant, provides for better film safety 
than any of the other machines which 
competed in the test. Also, the Filmo¬ 
sound suffered no break-downs or any 
other occasions for repair necessitating 
return to the factory or, as would be the 
case with a consumer, a return to a Service 
Station. Film protection, picture steadi¬ 
ness, and trouble-free performance—all 


factors of major importance to the cus¬ 
tomer—are points in which the Filmo¬ 
sound was shown to excel, according to 
Bell & Howell engineers. 

The new Filmosound represents a series 
of improvements over older models— 
improvements of such magnitude that the 
older line is being dropped completely 
in favor of the new. 

Smaller in all dimensions, lighter, and 
more compact, with no sacrifice of quality 
or performance, the new One-Case Filmo¬ 
sound is a portable sound projector that 
is actually light enough for the average 
person to carry easily. The 6-inch speaker 
is mounted on a door in the side of the 
case. The door is hung on split hinges 
permitting the speaker to be used en¬ 
closed in the case, at right angles to the 
case (a locating bracket maintains the 
speaker in a 90-degree fiixed position,) or 
removed from the case and placed near 
the screen. When the speaker is placed 
near the screen (a 40-foot cable is pro¬ 
vided for this purpose), the posts on 
which the speaker cord is wound act as 
supports to hold the speaker upright. 

No part of the film’s picture surface 
is touched at any time by a part of the 
projector. Safe-lock sprockets assure cor¬ 
rect threading. At both sound and silent 
speeds, the Filmosound is governor con¬ 
trolled. Metered lubrication assures ade¬ 
quate oil for moving parts at all times. 
Side tension springs in the film gate 
eliminate side sway in the film . . . con¬ 
stant tension take-up and film protecting 
snubbers guard against breakage. An 
automatic safety shutter and forced air 
cooling eliminate danger to film from 
excessive heat. 

In appearance, the smoother lines and 
rounded corners of the new die-cast 
aluminum soundhead are a considerable 
improvement. Most important, however, 
is the saving in weight, 4]A pounds, and 
less radiation of noise. Ample ventilation 
is provided by louvres on the rounded 
upper edges of the soundhead. The exciter 
lamp assembly has been redesigned for 
improved performance and accessibility. 
The exciter lamp cover is removed easily 
by loosening only one hand-screw. The 
lamp itself is equipped with an automo¬ 
tive prefocused base, which means simply 
that the exciter lamp will now have the 
same pre-aligned precision for which 
the Bell & Howell optical system has so 
long been famous. A new type damping 
shield is used to reduce microphonics. 

New aluminum "slip-in” reel arms, 
fitted with slots in one end, have been 
designed to make attachment to the case 
a quick, slip-in-place operation. Cross 
bars in the case prevent the belts from 
falling into the case when the reel arms 
are removed. The projector case has been 
completely restyled for functional beauty 
with rounded top, external hardware in a 
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matched shade of brown, door hinges 
mounted on the inside, and a new quick- 
grip latch, satin-chrome finished, for the 
door. A new ventilation grill on the same 
side of the case as the speaker carries 
heat away from the operator. Incidentally, 
the door fastens securely in a wide open 
position to eliminate the banged-head 
routine when threading a tilted projector. 
The new amplifier allows substitution of 
any current B&H speaker when greater 
audience handling capacity is needed. 
This versatility provides a choice of four 
speakers for the One-Case Filmosound— 
the 6-inch speaker provided, the B&H 
8-inch or 12-inch auxiliary speaker, or 
the 15-inch power speaker. A 1000-watt 
projection lamp is provided as standard 
equipment on all Filmosounds. 

During the course of the past 42 years, 
Bell & Howell has developed a tremen¬ 
dous "know-how” in the associated sci¬ 
ences of Optics, Electronics, and Me¬ 
chanics. From this extensive experience 
has come the confidence in product that 
enables B&H to offer their lifetime guar¬ 
antee. The test marathon continues in full 
swing. Already the Filmosound has passed 
the 1200-hour mark without requiring a 
single factory repair. For the prospective 
buyer, this means that with a Filmosound, 
he may reasonably expect good, trouble- 
free performance without the annoyance 
of losing usable time while waiting for 
his projector to be repaired. The End 


ACME 35 MM. OR 16 MM. CAMERA 

• FOR PROCESS OR ANIMATION 
® 170° DISSOLVING SHUTTER 
Q FOOT AND FRAME COUNTER 
® BUCKLE SWITCH FORWARD AND REVERSE 
® RETRACTABLE BUILT-IN SUCCESSIVE FRAME COLOR WHEEL 
® POSITIVE PIN REGISTRATION MOVEMENT TAKES ONE, TWO, 

OR THREE FILMS WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT 
° REFLEX VIEWER WITH REGISTRATION PINS TO COINCIDE 
WITH REGISTRATION PINS IN MOVEMENT 
® LIGHT CAN BE PROJECTED THROUGH FILM LOCATED ON 
REGISTER PINS IN REFLEX VIEWER TO PROJECT IMAGES 
FOR PAINTING MATTES 

® PRICE WITHOUT LENS OR MAGAZINE. . $3000°° 

VARIABLE SPEED SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 

® DELIVERS STEADY SYNCHRONOUS SPEEDS AT 24, 16, 12, 6, 
3, AND 1 V 2 F.P.S. 

® TO CHANGE SPEEDS, SIMPLY TURN DIAL 
® FULL POWER AT ALL SPEEDS 

® FURNISHED WITH ADAPTER TO FIT BELL Cr HOWELL, 
MITCHELL, OR ACME CAMERAS 

• PRICE COMPLETE. $425 00 

ACME STOP-MOTION MOTOR 

® FORWARD, REVERSE, STOP-MOTION, OR CONTINUOUS 
® TAKES 1 OR 3 SUCCESSIVE FRAMES IN STOP-MOTION 
® 1/16, 1/4, 1/2, 1,2, AND 4 SECOND EXPOSURES 
® TO CHANGE SPEEDS, SIMPLY TURN DIAL 

• FULL POWER AT ALL SPEEDS 

• FURNISHED WITH ADAPTER TO FIT BELL & HOWELL, 
MITCHELL, OR ACME CAMERAS 

• PRICE COMPLETE. . $750 00 

PRODUCERS SERVICE COMPANY 

2815 WEST OLIVE AVE. STANLEY 7-3144 BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








Rugged vibrator unit. Will withstand 
overloads without harm. No strings to 
break. 

y/ High Fidelity frequency response. 

|y Requires only 300 milliwatts for full 
modulation. 

Can be biased for noise reduction. 

Compact and light weight. 

Mounts in any position. V bed and lock¬ 
ing gib permit track position adjustment. 


1 f Proven performance. 

V Prefocused exciter lamps. Can be 
changed in a few seconds. No adjust¬ 
ments required. 

V" Fine focus adjustment with one- 
sixteenth - inch range is built in. 

V Available for 16 mm or 35 mm tracks. 

V True square edge on Mounting Plate 
to check azimuth of optical image. 


V Price $450.00 

BERNDT-BACH, Inc v 7365 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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ANIMATION ADDS INTEREST TO TITLES 


(Continued from Page 170) 



IF YOU USE YOUR PROJECTOR to edit 
your pictures, employ a red grease pencil 
to mark your film for cuts as it is being 
projected. Red shows up clearly on either 
black and white or color film and may 
be quickly removed from film with lighter 
fluid or carbon-tetrachloride. 

• 

TO PREVENT OXIDATION of bright trim 
on your camera and lenses, after a day 
of shooting at the beach, wipe trim with 
small swab dipped in lighter fluid and 
polish with a clean soft cloth. 

CUEING WIRE RECORDED SOUND with 
your home movie films will be made 
easier if you place a cue mark on the 
celluloid leader of the recorded spool of 
wire to correspond with start mark on 
your film. 

e 

REFLECTORS are unnecessary if you use 
the new reflectorfloods and reflector- 
spots now manufactured by General Elec¬ 
tric Company. These photoflood lamps 
have their own built-in reflectors and all 
you need in order to use them are ap¬ 
propriate clamp-on sockets. 

o 

AN EXCELLENT three-piece service kit for 
servicing your movie projector consists 
of (1) small piece of chamois, for clean¬ 
ing film gate; (2) small rubber syringe— 
excellent for blowing particles of dust 
from projector gate and surface of lens, 
and (3) small pad of lens tissue. Keep 
all three in a small box in your projector 
case. 

e 

USE BITS OF QUARTER-INCH adhesive 
tape for patching film that breaks during 
projection. White tape is easy to see when 
rewinding film, enabling you to catch the 
break and splice it after the show is over. 
Keep several pieces, about Vi" in length, 
on the base of your projector ready for use. 

• 

GIVE YOUR CAMERA a coat of wax (fur¬ 
niture or shoe) before starting on an 
ocean cruise or a vacation at the beach. 
Polish well and wax will preserve finish 
against corosion and other atmospheric 
damage. 

MOONLIGHT EFFECTS can be achieved 
with color film by using a blue filter over 
lens and reducing exposure Vl stop. 


titles, would have a much shorter period 
of interest on the screen, the filmer con¬ 
ceived the idea of adding animation to 
the titles that were to describe the picture, 
title of which was "Nine Little Sisters." 
Subsequent descriptive titles went on to 
relate how on a certain street there was 
a house in which lived nine little sisters, 
that they were all the same age, all the 
same size, etc. 

Instead of flashing complete titles 
on the screen, only the first word or per¬ 
haps the first sentence of a title would 
appear. Then the rest of the words 
formed magically, as the various letters 
emerged from a scrambled pile of char¬ 
acters; or a complete line or sentence 
would appear, then parade around the 
title card, finally coming to rest properly 
arranged in its rightful place in the com¬ 
position. 

Two examples of this filmer’s titles are 
illustrated. They were composed of small 
white block letters on a soft black back¬ 
ground. Several of the descriptive titles 
began with the block letters arranged in 
nine separate groups, representing nine 
little figures, as seen in Fig. 2. One by one 
the figures would unscramble to form 
words, then complete sentences. 

A variation of the technique is shown 
in Fig. 1. Here the letters forming part 
of a sentence, slightly scrambled, appear 
magically and parade in a serpentine line 
over the title board, finally coming to rest 
in correct order to form a line of the title. 

The animation, of course, was accom¬ 
plished by stop motion photography—that 
is, shooting one frame at a time. Most 
modern cine cameras provide for single 
frame photography, but for those cameras 
that do not, it is quite possible to make 
single frame exposures by allowing the 
camera motor to unwind almost com¬ 
pletely and just barely tapping the start¬ 
ing button to cause a single revolution of 
the shutter. Some cameras give better 
results with the speed set at 8 frames per 
second. In most cases, it is necessary to 
stop down the lens from a half to one 
full stop to compensate for the slower 
movement of the shutter, and consequent¬ 
ly additional exposure time. This is not 
necessary, however, where the camera pro¬ 
vides for single frame exposures. 

Naturally, making titles this way re¬ 
quires endless patience. Each letter must 
be moved perhaps 25 to fifty times to 
complete the full cycle of animation— 
which means making 25 to fifty single 
frame exposures as well. Imagination and 
ingenuity are required, too, as illustrated 
in the examples shown here. But it is all 
worth the while. First it gives movie 


amateurs a new field of movie making 
to explore and also, its an accomplishment 
that invariably wins the admiration of 
your friends when finally the completed 
picture is shown on your home movie 
screen. 

While we have described the use of 
such titles as captions for a novelty reel, 
animated titles will give a lift to your 
vacation movies, movies of travels, home 
town newsreels, and documentaries of 
local scenes. But except, perhaps, for a 
main title, do not use animation in titles 
describing movies which already have con¬ 
tinuity, which have been planned and shot 
from a carefully developed shooting script. 
To do so would seriously detract from the 
picture’s pictorial and story interest. Nor 
are animated titles recommended for 
lengthy pictures. The novelty would soon 
wear off, become boring, and do more 
harm than good. 

Any type of movable letters may be 
employed: plastic block letters, die-cut 
cardboard letters, felt letters, wooden block 
letters—all lend themselves easily to this 
form of animation. Try it soon and see 
for yourself. 


DOCUMENTARY STYLE 

(Continued from Page 161) 

prune pits in the dolly tracks." 

In filming the daylight exteriors on 
location, reflectors were used instead of 
booster lights for fill-in illumination. A 
400-amp. generator was used to light the 
night exteriors and a 200-amp. generator 
supplied current for the interiors shot on 
the spot. One tenement hallway location 
was shot with a scant 70 amps, of illu¬ 
mination. 

In one of the sequences shot within the 
tenement houses, a group of people is 
shown crowded into a hallway. Far in the 
background was a small bathroom. None 
of the conventional lighting units were 
small enough to light this set, so Gertz- 
man used and ordinary 150 watt kitchen 
bulb as the sole source of illumination. 

The night street scenes were shot using 
conventional floods up to the generator’s 
limit of 400 amps., and lights were set 
up in store windows, etc., in order to 
produce a realistic atmosphere of activity. 

"Working so far from our studio 
facilities, we had to make every light 
count," Gertsman explains. "When we 
had lighted our street scenes up to the 
400-amp. limit, we had to stop lighting 
units and shoot with the current available. 
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It's amazing what results you can get 
when you know you have to make do 
with the equipment at hand. It’s a chal¬ 
lenge to the ingenuity to have to impro¬ 
vise in this way, but the result is often 
more natural and realistic.” 

There is no apparent lack of produc¬ 
tion value in "City Across the River,” 
however. On the contrary, the photo¬ 
graphy has the professional finesse that 
is characteristic of the best Hollywood 
product, together with an unvarnished 
realism that exactly fits the mood of the 
story. 

Gertsman, now engaged in shooting 
"Partners in Crime” at Universal-Inter¬ 
national notes a parallel between his 
experiences on the documentary assign¬ 
ment and future trends in professional 
cinematography. "Time was when if 
some little thing went wrong on location, 
or if the weather wasn’t quite right, the 
whole company would sit around and 
wait until things returned to normal, 
meanwhile adding quite a chunk on to 
the budget. Nowadays, with economy 
very much a factor in the production of 
films, we can no longer afford to do this. 
The cameraman has to take whatever con¬ 
ditions exist and work around them, often 
in newsreel fashion. Sometimes, he can 
take what appears to be a technical dis¬ 
advantage and turn it into a device favor¬ 
able to the story. On my current assign¬ 
ment, for example, we were on location 
in San Francisco when it started to rain. 
Since the sequence was a highly dramatic 
one we proceeded to photograph it in the 
rain. As it turned out, the rain heightened 
the dramatic mood, and gave the scene 
real punch.” 

The cast and crew of "Partners in 
Crime” recently returned from a location 
jaunt to Nogales, Mexico, where lengthy 
outdoor sequences were shot. All of the 
night exteriors were photographed in day¬ 
light using infra-red film, and since this 
was Gertsman’s first experience in the 
wide-scale use of this unusual film stock, 
he encountered many interesting prob¬ 
lems. 

First, it is a common axiom that infra¬ 
red film records graduations of black and 
white, not in terms of the color of the 
subject, but rather according to the 
amount of infra-red rays emitted by the 
subject. In making some preliminary tests 
to see how colors would record, Gerts¬ 
man photographed a navy blue coat 
having accessories of the same identical 
color—at least to the eye. As seen by the 
infra-red film, the coat recorded dark 
gray, the belt black and the buttons white. 
Gertsman was further amazed to note how 
a single incandescent lamp will "burn 
through” even when bucking a blazing 
sun, thus making realistic night shots 
easily available. 

As a director of photography, Maury 
Gertsman, A.S.C., is an able and versatile 
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“PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR” 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


Interchangeable - Removable Head Tripods 


BLIMP for 16mm. E 
CINE SPECIAL 


This Blimp constructed of Dow 
Metal magnesium, is thoroughly in¬ 
sulated to afford absolute silent 
operation. Exclusive features: Fol¬ 
low focus mechanism permits 
change of lens focus while camera 
is operating in blimp. Blimp takes 
synchronous motor drive which 
couples to camera. A dovetail 


bracket is provided to mount an erect image viewfinder. 


SUNSHADE & FILTER HOLDER 


COMBINATION 


FRICTION TYPE 

Handles 16mm. EK Cine 
Special with or without 
motor; 35mm. DeVry; B&H 
Eyemo with motor and 400' 
magazine; and all 16mm. 
hand-held cameras. Head is 
interchangeable with the 
Gear Drive head. Both 
types fit “Professional 
junior” standard tripod 
base, “Hi-Hat” and “Baby” 
all-metal tripod base. 


GEAR DRIVE 

The head, made of Dow 
Metal magnesium, weighs 
but 5Vi lbs. and is inter¬ 
changeable with the Fric¬ 
tion type head. It handles 
all types of cameras. Snap- 
on metal cranks control 
pan and tilt action from 
both sides. Worm-driven 
gears are Gov’t spec, 
bronze. 


For use with Bolex and Cine Special 
16mm. cameras. Holds two 2" sq. 
glass filters and a round 2 V 2 " Pola 
Screen with handle which can be ro¬ 
tated for polarization. Covers all lenses 
from 1 5mm. to 6" telephoto and elim¬ 
inates need of various filters. Preci¬ 
sion made of the finest materials. Com¬ 
pact, simple to assemble and dismount. 
May be permanently affixed to camera 
or quickly detached. 
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® Arthur Edeson, having completed 
supervising the making of release prints 
of Douglas Fairbanks’ "Thief Of Bag¬ 
dad," began shooting Jack Pickford’s lat¬ 
est production. 

• Reggie Lyons wound up the camera 
work on J. Stuart Blackton’s Vitagraph 
production, "Between Friends," based on 
the Robert Chambers story. 

• John Dored was jailed in Russia for 
shooting burial of Lenin in Moscow. The 
complete story of his experience later 
appeared in the May, 1924 American 
C inematographer. 

• John Seitz returned from Europe 
where he had been filming "The Arab," 
for Rex Ingram 

• Gaetano Gaudio was elected presi¬ 
dent of the A.S.C. Also elected were Gil 
Warren ton, Karl Brown and Homer Scott, 
vice-presidents; Charles J. Van Enger, 
treasurer; and Victor Milner, secretary. 

©Louis Tolhurst, collaborating with Sol 
Lesser, was preparing to shoot a feature- 
length microscopic film study of insect 
life for theatrical release, but with the 
educational release possibilities also in 
mind. Tolhurst had become famous for 
his "Secrets Of Life" series, an earlier 
micro-movie series. 

• Bert Glennon was being praised by 
critics for his outstanding cinematographic 
artistry on Cecil B. DeMille’s production 
"Triumph" which he photographed fol¬ 
lowing DeMille’s successful "Ten Com¬ 
mandments." 

® Victor Milner was again behind the 
camera for Fred Niblo, this time shooting 
"The Red Lily." 

• H. Lyman Broening started shooting 
"Being Respectable" at Warner Brothers 
studios. Former cinematographer Phil 
Rosen directed the picture which featured 
Marie Prevost, Irene Rich, Louise Fazenda, 
Monte Blue, Ted Von Eltz and Sidney 
Bracy. 

° Max DuPont returned from an ex¬ 
tended stay in Tahiti, robust and raving 
about South Seas sunsets. 

• Herford Tynes Cowling was in India 
shooting scenes for an untitled picture. 
In those pre-Constellation days, Cowling 
transported himself and photographic 
equipment via elephant in covering re¬ 
mote areas with his camera. 

• Robert Newhard, who was being 
lauded for his camera work on "The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame," directed by 
Wallace Worsley, was now shooting for 
Nell Shipman productions. 


craftsman who believes that a cameraman 
must be flexible enough to adapt his 
lighting and camera style to any type of 
assignment. 

On this point it is interesting to note a 
comparison between two of Gertsman’s 
recent pictures. "City Across the River" 
as we have pointed out, follows a docu¬ 
mentary treatment, utilizing photography 
that is graphic and realistic in its sim¬ 
plicity. In direct contrast is "Rogue’s 
Regiment," filmed months earlier, which 
is a story of intrigue in the Orient. This 
unusual action drama is ripe with visual 
mood. In it, Gertsman used shadow for 
emphasis instead of light. The lighting 
was mostly low-key, subdued and mellow, 
perfectly tuned to a plot that constantly 
shifted moods from the sinister to the 
romantic. Wide-angle shots framed with 
foreground objects were used through¬ 
out to give depth to the sets and planes 
of action. In short, every dramatic device 
of lighting and camera angle was used to 
make the mood of "Rogue’s Regiment" 
faithful to its exotic plot and locale. 

The casual observer viewing these two 
films would hardly suspect they were 
photographed by the same man, for they 
represent completely opposite extremes 
in photographic styles. Yet each treatment 
is directly keyed to the subject which it 
is called upon to present. 

In setting forth his ideas on the role 
of the camera in production, Gertsman 
observes: "I feel that the story is the most 
important basic unit of the motion pic¬ 
ture, and everything that happens on the 
set should be for the purpose of inter¬ 
preting that story faithfully on the screen. 
Therefore, the camera should not call 
attention to itself as a device but should 
subordinate itself to the telling of the 
story. Camera movement, for example, is 
a powerful cinematic device but it should 
never be obtrusive." 


TOMORROW S TELEVISION 


(Continued from Page 166) 


rescent and incandescent lights with simple 
camera lens filters to abtain improved 
color response with image-orthicon tele¬ 
vision camera tubes. Because of the char¬ 
acteristics of camera tubes, he said, the 
color as well as the intensity and directiv¬ 
ity of the light used is an important factor. 
A light that appears bright to the eye, he 
explained, may be less efficient in terms of 
transmittable signal than another of a 
d afferent color characteristic. 

Mr. Brolly also dwelt on the subject of 
makeup for television live shows. "Purple 
lipstick and yellow rouge as makeup are 
no longer needed by television perform¬ 
ers," he said, adding "that application of 
known principles of illumination can 
make possible natural effects without 


exaggerated or false makeup." He stated 
that, to this time, the proper use of light¬ 
ing has not kept pace with the advance 
in other types of equipment used in tele¬ 
vision. 

That theatre television is a step closer 
to realization was revealed in the intro¬ 
duction at the convention of commercial 
models of theatre television equipment, 
greatly reduced in size and providing 
greatly improved images up to 15x20 feet. 
Such units, it was stated, probably will 
be in general production by the end of 
1949. RCA expects to be in a position 
to manufacture theatre television equip¬ 
ment based on the system demonstrated 
at the convention, in pilot-run quantities, 
possibly by December, 1949. It is expected 
that the price for a single unit without 
stand-by facilities will be less than $25,- 
000 . 

Hollywood’s film industry long has 
speculated on the effect theatre television 
will have on film production, whether it 
will greatly increase the making of motion 
pictures or whether feature film produc¬ 
tion will be sharply diminished by the 
advent of theatre video. 

Theatre television programming ap¬ 
pears to fall into two broad classes, one 
spokesman said. These are: 

I. Use of regular television broadcast 
material. 

II. So-called 'closed-circuit’ perform¬ 
ances in which a privately origi¬ 
nated program is fed to one or more 
theatres. 

"In the second case, some examples of 
originating sources might be: 

I. Live action in a studio from the 
stage of a theatre or from some 
public place such as a sports arena 
or a site of a political event. 

II. Motion picture film produced either 
in more or less regular fashion, or 
by Kinescope photography to 'store’ 
some program such as those de¬ 
scribed. 

In any case, program transmission 
might be by microwave relay, equalized 
telephone lines, coaxial cable, or some 
combination of these. 

In the meantime, while the S.M.P.E. 
dwelt on various phases of television at 
its east coast convention, an important 
advancement in the reception of television 
programs was being unveiled in Los An¬ 
geles. There, before a select group of rep¬ 
resentatives of the press and of the 
radio manufacturing industry, Pieter van 
den Berg, president of North American 
Philips Co., Inc., demonstrated his com¬ 
pany’s latest product—three component 
parts which may be used by any television 
set manufacturer to provide projection 
television on a standard 3 by 4 foot home 
movie screen. 

For the average home, he also demon¬ 
strated a console model receiver, utilizing 
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the Philips components, which provide a 
12 by 16 inch image on its built-in trans¬ 
lucent screen. The results of this projected 
television are so far superior to that 
viewed from the end of the conventional 
tube of ordinary television receivers as to 
suggest that development of present-day 
TV sets is comparable to the crystal set 
stage of early day radio. 

The adoption of the Philips projected 
image system to television receivers so 
greatly improves image quality that a lot 
of the difficulties presently being experi¬ 
enced in an effort to improve reception 
may easily lie within the receiver itself. 
For example, standing at a distance of 25 
feet from the Philips receiver, the 12 by 
16 inch image viewed was sharp and 
possessed almost 3-dimensional quality. 
Moreover, the usual distortion that ac¬ 
companies reception from direct-tube 
viewing was absent. 

It is the opinion of many who wit¬ 
nessed the Philips demonstrations that 
should major set manufacturers adopt the 
Philips equipment for their receivers, 
average reception quality would be so 
greatly improved as to give marked im¬ 
petus to increased use of films for tele¬ 
vision program material. 

It will be interesting, a year from now, 
to review the many forthright suggestions, 
discoveries and equipment improvements 
revealed, both in this demonstration and 
the S.M.P.E. convention, and to note the 
tremendous influence they had in further¬ 
ing television as the nation’s fastest grow¬ 
ing industry. 


CALIBRATION 
OF LENS MARKINGS 

(Continued from Page 163) 

More recently, this work has been ex¬ 
tended by Dr. Washer in a study of the 
errors in the marking of 20 lenses having 
focal length between 0.5 and 47.5 inches. 
During the investigation, it was found 
that the effective f/ number of the ideal 
lens can be readily determined for each 
of the marked stop openings if the light 
meter readings for a series of standard 
diaphragms (placed between the meter 
and a light source) are compared graph¬ 
ically with the meter readings for the 
range of diaphragm openings of the lens 
(Figure 1). Two curves of about the same 
slope are obtained by plotting the scale 
deflections of the light meter against (1) 
the effective f/ numbers or t/ numbers 
corresponding to the standard diaphragms 
and (2) the marked f/ numbers of the 
lens. The first curve will be a straight line 
since the plotted f/ numbers of the stan¬ 
dard diaphragms give an accurate indica¬ 
tion of the amount of light transmitted. 
The second curve, on the other hand, will 
not in general be a straight line unless the 
marked f/ numbers are accurate in terms 
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of light transmission or are affected by a 
constant error. The t/ number correspond¬ 
ing to a marked f/ number is then ob¬ 
tained by locating the point on the first 
curve where the scale deflection is the 
same as that for the given f/ number. 
The value of the abscissa for this point is 
the corresponding t/ number. An approxi¬ 
mate measure of the light losses within the 
lens my be obtained directly from the 
lateral displacement of the two curves. 

The errors in marking the stop num¬ 
bers of the lenses under study were also 
carefully investigated, with particular at¬ 
tention to those arising from errors in 
focal length and effective aperture, either 
separately or together. It was found that 
the magnitude of these errors was fre¬ 
quently as great as the difference between 
stop openings at the larger f/ numbers. 

In connection with this phase of the 
investigation, a method was developed 
for presenting all calibration information 
on a single graph (Figure 2). As loga¬ 
rithmic coordinate paper is used, the in¬ 
tervals between successive stop openings 
are equal and can be taken as the unit 
on each scale. The marked values of the 
f/ numbers (indicated by circles on the 
graph) and the values of the calibrated f/ 
numbers, or t/ numbers (indicated by 
crosses), are plotted against the true geo¬ 
metric f/ number (the quotient of meas¬ 


ured equivalent focal length and measured 
effective diameter of the stop opening). A 
straight line is drawn through the crosses, 
and a dotted diagonal line with unit slope 
is also drawn. If there are no errors in 
the marked f/ numbers—that is, if the 
indicated f/ number equals the true geo¬ 
metric f/ number—all the circles will fall 
on the dotted line. On the other hand, if 
the circles do not fall on the dotted line, 
the error in f/ number can be easily esti¬ 
mated from the curve as a fraction of the 
interval between stop openings. 

All of the crosses would also fall on the 
dotted line if the transmittance were 100 
percent. The displacement of a cross from 
the dotted line is thus a measure of the 
transmittance of the lens at that stop 
opening. If the crosses fall on a straight 
line parallel to the dotted line, the cali¬ 
bration is consistent and the measure¬ 
ment of the true geometric f/ number is 
correct. 


1 For further technical details, see Sources of 
error in and calibration of the f/ number of 
photographic lenses, by F. E. Washer, J. Re¬ 
search NBS 41, 301 (1948) RP1927. 

■ Compensation of the aperture ratio markings 
of a photographic lens for absorption, reflec¬ 
tion, and vignetting losses, by I. C. Gardner, 
J. Research NBS 38, 643 (1947) RP1803. 

! Calibration system for photographic lenses, 
NBS Technical News Bulletin 31, 137 
(1947). 


HIGH SPEED CINERADIOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 164) 


exposures used were 1,000 times longer 
in duration. 

While this is the first step in the new 
development—known technically as high¬ 
speed cineradiography—the scientist be¬ 
lieves that a number of uses for it in 
medicine, industry and rocket research 
can be envisioned. 

He suggested, for example, that with 
modifications of the procedure physicians 
can capture on movie film visible evidence 
of the fastest-moving organs within hu¬ 
man bodies; orthopedists, chiropodists, 
and shoe manufacturers can get a moving 
pictorial record of feet in a running or 
walking action and, through simulated 
conditions in ground laboratories, physi¬ 
cians can study the bodily distortions 
fliers endure when they are catapulted 
out of speeding planes or when they make 
crash landings. 

In industry, the new technique may 
solve at least many of the mysteries of 
how metal is deposited from an arc weld¬ 
ing rod, and of how molten metal flows 
into a casting mold. X-rays, Dr. Slack 
explained, are unaffected by the strong 
light and fumes which obscure the con¬ 
ventional motion pictures made in visible 
light. 


In the field of feature film production, 
X-ray movies could supply interesting 
moments in documentary films on a wide 
number of subjects. 

As more powerful X-ray tubes are 
developed it may even be possible to 
inspect externally the internal action of 
airplane and automobile engines, which 
should result in smoother and safer engine 
performances. 

For the national defense, the technique 
will be used in analyzing the burning 
action of fuel in a rocket. The Bureau of 
Ordnance, U. S. Navy, sponsored the 
project for this purpose. 

Super-speed X-ray movies emerged 
from the same Westinghouse laboratory 
where Dr. Slack and his colleagues de¬ 
veloped an X-ray tube, making possible 
millionth-of-a-second X-ray still pictures, 
eight years ago. Equipment containing 
that tube was used in the atomic bomb 
development and for studies in ballistics 
during World War II. 

The motion picture referred to earlier 
was made by the so-called indirect 
method, one of two procedures possible 
with the new development. A floures- 
cent screen was placed behind the cruci¬ 
ble. Then a shutterless, oscillograph-type 
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movie camera photographed the powerful, 
instantaneous images produced on the 
screen by the X-ray equipment. Instead 
of the closing and opening of a slow- 
motion movie camera shutter 100 times a 
second, the individual exposures were 
controlled by the short-time flash of the 
X-ray tube, making a shutter unnecessary. 
Film used was Eastman recording ortho- 
chromatic negative which was subse¬ 
quently copied on Eastman Super-X 
16mm. film. 

The exposures, Dr. Slack explained, fol¬ 
lowed in rapid-fire order after one-hun¬ 
dredth of a second pauses to recharge 
the equipment powering the X-ray unit. 
The electronic tube used to make the 
exposures at such super speeds handles 
power pulses exceeding five million watts, 
1,000 times greater than that handled by 
X-ray tubes in most physician’s offices. 
A pulse transformer, similar to that used 
in radar sets, steps up a 20,000 volt con¬ 
denser discharge unit to the 150,000 volts 
required to flash the tube and make the 
exposure. 

The laboratory in which the X-ray 
movies were made is shown in the 
photographs. In Fig. 1, a technician is 
shown setting the stage preparatory to 
shooting the high-speed X-ray movies. 
The special camera is shown immediately 
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above the technician’s head, at the far end 
of the assembly. In Fig. 2, the chemical 
reaction has been set off while the shutter¬ 
less camera records the action in X-ray at 
exposures of ten-millionths of a second. 

The special high-speed camera, which 
is manufactured by General Radio Com¬ 
pany, is shown in Fig. 3 with door re¬ 
moved to reveal its mechanism. The man¬ 
ner in which the camera is focused and 
the film is threaded is clearly indicated. 


must at the same time make sure that he 
is presenting the client’s message in the 
most forceful manner. If, for example, 
he is about to shoot a picture for a social 
agency, he will plan a documentary style 
which will accentuate the reality of the 
situations in the script. But, on the other 
hand, if he is called upon to film a pic¬ 
ture about fashions, perfumes or similar 
luxury goods, he will summon all the 
glossy tricks at his command in order to 
glamorize the subject. 

Showing what the client has to offer 
in a manner that is compelling often 
presents a problem. Sometimes there is 
very little that lends itself well to photog¬ 
raphy. Frequently, as in a film on some 
mechanical process, the important techni¬ 
cal action takes place within housings 
and sealed receptacles which can not be 
exposed for purposes of photography. In 
cases of this sort the cameraman is re¬ 
quired to use all of his originality to get 
the story across. Mechanical animation 
on celluloid or animated models are often 
the only means of coping with such 
situations. 

The cameraman should approach each 
new assignment with a fresh point of 
view and try to use some techniques that 
are a bit off the beaten path. Such orig¬ 
inality will do much to freshen up an 
otherwise static subject and will help 
build visual interest in the idea that is 
presented. The one limitation is that 
these unusual techniques should fit the 
subject and should not be so startling 
that they detract from the subject. 

Until recently the photoplay and the 
commercial subject were thought of as 
two separate media with nothing in com¬ 
mon. But now the trend is toward more 
dramatic handling of commercial subjects. 
This means that many photographic tech¬ 
niques of the photoplay can be applied 
to fine advantage in the commerical film. 
For this reason the commercial director 
of photography will do well to study the 
photographic handling of feature films 
and analyze them for effects that can be 
adapted to his own field of photography. 

Lighting is perhaps the most important 
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element in the photography of any picture 
which includes interior scenes, since 
lighting can build or destroy the atmos¬ 
phere and mood of the film. Here, again, 
the key of lighting is dictated by the 
dramatic requirements of each sequence, 
plus fidelity to the source light that is 
indicated for that particular segment of 
action. 

Lighting can do much to dramatize 
even a dull industrial subject. In black and 
white, dramatic side- or back-lighting can 
be used to good advantage. In Koda- 
chrome, colored light strategically used 
can add acmal beauty and pictorial force 
to static colorless machinery. Whether or 
not this treatment is permissible depends 
on whether the client wishes a flatly 
realistic representation of the subject (as 
is usually required in a scientific or train¬ 
ing film), or a cinematically forceful im¬ 
pression of industry in action. 

In photographing the commercial film 
the aim should be to keep the pace 
moving along at a good rate. This matter 
of pace is partially the responsibility of 
the director and the editor, but a great 
deal can be done by imaginative camera 
technique. Pan, tilt and dolly shots have 
movement of their own which, when 
properly applied, complement the action 
of the film and help to keep it "moving.” 
Shots of this type should be motivated 
when possible, but in the commercial film 
it is often permissible to use them for 
no other reason than to force movement 
into an otherwise static subject. It is, of 
course, assumed that all moving camera 
shots will be executed smoothly and with¬ 
out calling attention to the technique 
itself. 

Choice of lens and camera angle is 
especially important in the commercial 
film because the whole success of the 
picture may depend upon the manner 
in which the client’s product or service 
is shown on the screen. The cinematog¬ 
rapher cannot rely solely upon his artistic 
judgment in this regard, because the 
angle which he selects as being the most 
forceful from the composition standpoint 
may not be the one which shows details 
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important to the client. The easiest way 
to solve this problem is to have a tech¬ 
nical adviser from the client’s staff on the 
set at all times to pass on each set-up 
as it is photographed. 

The wide-angle lens is a boon to the 
commerical cinematographer for several 
reasons. First, it enables him to get ade¬ 
quate coverage on small sets or in situa¬ 
tions in which he is unable to get back 
far enough from the subject to get a real 
long shot. Also, by allowing him to work 
closer to his subject and still get adequate 
coverage, it makes possible the closer 
placement of lights with a consequent 
reduction in the amount of light required. 
Highly dramatic composition of other¬ 
wise static industrial subjects may also 
be achieved with the wide angle lens. 

The closeup really comes into its own 
in the commerical motion picture, be¬ 
cause invariably there is a great deal of 
detail which can only be shown to best 
advantage when the camera moves in very 
close. Rarely can there be too many 
closeups in a well-made commercial film, 
provided that the cameraman re-estab¬ 
lishes his subject adequately from time 
to time. Moreover, from the cinematic 
standpoint, closeups are pictorially force¬ 
ful and add much to the impact of the 
film. 

At first glance, the script for a com¬ 
mercial film may not seem to offer much 
for the imaginative cameraman to work 
with, but there is always some phase of 
any subject which can be built up pic¬ 
torially and made visually forceful on the 
screen. There is a definite sort of beauty 
in industry: smokestacks puffing against 
the sky, the glow of blast furnaces, whirl¬ 
ing machines, etc.—and all of these lend 
themselves to pictorial dramatization by 
the motion picture camera. The cine¬ 
matographer should look closely at his 
subject, discard the idea that he is making 
a straight "nuts and bolts’’ picture, and 
concentrate on presenting the client’s 
subject in the most forceful and visually 
attractive manner possible. 


TELEVISION FILM CENTER 

(Continued from Page 165) 

a plan whereby all aspects of set lighting 
will be prepared in advance of shooting. 
This will be done to save as much time 
as possible when camera and crew moves 
into a "cold’’ set. Obviously this will make 
for considerable time-saving and, of 
course, clip plenty dollars from produc¬ 
tion costs. In most cases, it is possible to 
shoot all the interiors on a given picture 
in a single day. "Invariably we shoot 
twice as many setups in a day for tele¬ 
vision films as is general practice in mo¬ 
tion picture production,’’ said Stine. 

"Television film production, as prac- 
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need on the Roach lot, requires close 
planning, quick decisions and no lost mo¬ 
tion,” Stine said, adding "There is no 
time for the tempermental. We have 
developed fine teamwork and this makes 
possible the low-cost production vital for 
television films.” 

Pre-production conferences between 
producer, cameraman, gaffer, grips and 
others connected with each production is 
common practice, and this, according to 
Stine, contributes to the smooth running 
of the team, once shooting on a picture 
starts. 

The Roach & Beaudette organization 
naturally has made wide study of the im¬ 
portance of lighting to quality of TV 
films. Stine, of course, has been an im¬ 
portant figure in these studies and was the 
first to point out the necessity for sub¬ 
duing the intensity of highlights and 
white areas in a television picture. View¬ 
ing the picture from the face of the tele¬ 
vision tube, the video viewer observes 
that the whites and highlights are often 
much too bright. This is because the 
viewer is not looking at a picture that is 
reflected from a screen but is seeing a 
picture under much the same conditions 
he would if viewing a movie on a trans¬ 
lucent screen, where the highlights come 
through much stronger. 

"Because of this," Stine points out, 
"it is important to tone down all white 
areas and highlights in films made for 
television so these areas will not 'burn 
through’ in the televised picture.” 

Much has been said since the advent 
of films for television about following 
a "checkerboard" pattern in the overall 
composition of scenes; but Stine feels this 
can easily be overdone with consequent 
disasterous results. Scenes for television 
films must be kept as simple as posible, 
said Stine, and instead of retaining the 
balance of lighting normally used in fea¬ 
ture film production, it is important to 
keep more definite separation between 
background and foreground objects—be¬ 
tween the players and what lies behind 
them. 

"Instead of following the 'checkboard’ 
pattern," said Stine, "I believe it is better 
to avoid any form of sharp contrast in 
background patterns; to keep the walls 
in a moderate tone and to use light and 
shadows with discretion." 

On the subject of makeup, Stine says 
recent studies show that most players in 
TV films should use darker makeup than 
they normally would for feature films. 
This results in better rendition on the 
TV receiver and avoids the washing out 
of features that has characterized so many 
early films made for television. 

Hollywood’s potential as the television 
center of the world can scarcely be dis¬ 
counted, in light of the wealth of techni¬ 
cal talent available there, and especially 
with such men as Clifford Stine, members 


of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, and other technical groups pursu¬ 
ing exploratory studies in the field of 
television film production, and at the 
same time contributing the benefit of their 
findings to the television industry. 

As to the future of the television film 
industry, Stine points to a recent develop¬ 
ment which may open up a tremendous 
field for television films. "One equipment 
manufacturer has just announced what it 
terms its basic buy’ in packaged TV 
transmitters," Stine said. "This is a com¬ 
plete 500 watt television broadcast station 
made to operate with films and on coaxial 
cable network to start. Priced to sell in the 
neighborhood of $75,000, these packaged 
transmitters are certain to result soon in a 
marked increase in the number of tele¬ 
vision stations, especially in areas not 
served at present with video. And when 
one considers that films will make up the 
bulk of the program material for these 
stations it is easy to contemplate extent of 
the demands that eventually will be made 
on Hollywood for television films." 

PRODUCTION METHODS 
COMPARED 

(Continued from Page 163) 

before anything else is done on a picture, 
to decide just what audience I’m aiming 
at, and then to keep my eye on that tar¬ 
get from that moment on. But it is ob¬ 
viously uneconomic to shoot for a small 
audience, and a motion picture costing 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which has taken the efforts of one hun¬ 
dred or perhaps two hundred men, has 
no more business directing its appeal 
toward people with a special knowledge 
of film-making than exclusively towards, 
say, Seventh Day Adventists, or Atomic 
Research scientists, or Chicago meat- 
packers. 

Now what of the actual techniques of 
picture making? I happen to have a lik¬ 
ing, for instance, for a roving camera be¬ 
cause I believe, as do so many other di¬ 
rectors, that a moving picture should 
really move. And I have definite ideas 
about the use of cuts and fadeouts which, 
improperly handled, can remind the au¬ 
dience of the unreality of our medium 
and take them away from the plot. But 
those are personal prejudices of mine. I 
do not try to bend the plot to fit tech¬ 
nique; I adapt technique to the plot. And 
that’s the impotrant thing. A particular 
camera angle may give a cameraman—or 
even a director—a particular satisfying ef¬ 
fect. The question is, dramatically, is it 
the best way of telling whatever part of 
the story it’s trying to tell? If not, out it 
goes. 

The motion picture is not an arena for 
a display of techniques. It is, rather, a 


method of telling a story in which tech¬ 
niques, beauty, the virtuosity of the cam¬ 
era, everything must be sacrificed or com¬ 
promised when it gets in the way of the 
story itself. 

An audience is never going to think to 
itself: "what magnificent work with the 
boom" or "that dolly is very nicely han¬ 
dled"; they are interested in what the 
characters on the screen are doing, and 
it’s a director’s job to keep the audience 
interested in that. Technique that calls it¬ 
self to the audience’s attention is poor 
technique. The mark of good technique is 
that it is unnoticed. 

Even within a single picture, techniques 
should vary, even though the over-all 
method of handling the story, the style, 
must remain constant. It is, for instance, 
obvious that audience concentration is 
higher at the beginning of a picture than 
at the end. The act of sitting in one place 
must eventually induce a certain lassitude. 
In order that that lassitude should not be 
translated into boredom or impatience, it 
is often necessary to speed up things a 
little towards the end, particularly towards 
the end of a long picture. 

This means more action and less talk, 
or, if talk is essential, speeches ought to 
be short, and a little louder and more 
forceful than they would be if the same 
scene were played earlier in the picture. 
Putting it bluntly, it’s sometimes necessary 
to ham things up a bit. This rule was rec¬ 
ognized very early in the picture business, 
and the old-timers used to say: "when in 
doubt, get louder and faster." They were 
putting it a bit crudely, but perhaps the 
rule still applies. 

It takes a certain amount of tact, of 
course, to induce a good actor to over-act: 
and this is another argument in favor of 
shooting pictures more or less in sequence, 
because, once you have edged an actor 
into over-acting, it is, sadly enough, en¬ 
tirely impossible to edge him back again. 

Direction, of course, is a matter of de¬ 
cisions. If it were possible to lay down a 
hard and fast rule that would cover all the 
decisions, all directors would be out of 
work. I shudder to think of that, but for¬ 
tunately it’s impossible. 

The important thing is that the director 
makes his decisions when the need for 
them arises, and operates with as few rules 
as possible. The fewer rules you have, the 
fewer times you’ll have to experience the 
unhappiness of breaking them. 


Reprinted from The Cine Technician (Lon¬ 
don), courtesy of the publishers. 
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CURRENT ASSIGNMENTS 

(Continued from Page 156) 

M-C-M Contd. 

• Marcel LePiCARD, "Forgotten Wo¬ 
men," with Elyse Knox, Theodora Lynch, 
Allen Hale, Jr., and Veda Ann Borg. Wm. 
Beaudine, director. 

• Harry Neumann, "Range Rogues,” 
with Jimmy Wakeley, Cannonball Taylor, 
Gail Davis and Tom London. Oliver 
Drake, director. 

Paramount 

• George Barnes, "File On Thelma Jor¬ 
dan," (Hal Wallis Prodn.) with Barbara 
Stanwyck, Wendell Corey, Paul Kelly, 
Joan Tetzel and John Bromfield. Robert 
Siodmak, director. 

• Leo Tover, "My Friend Irma," (Hal 
Wallis Prodn.) with Marie Wilson, John 
Lund, Dianna Lynn, Don DeFore, Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis. George Marshall, 
director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, "Riding High," with 
Bing Crosby, Coleen Gray, Charles Bick¬ 
ford, Frances Gifford, William Demarest 
and Clarence Muse. Frank Capra, director. 

• Charles Lang, "Copper Canyon," 
(Technicolor) with Ray Milland, Hedy 
LaMarr, MacDonald Carey, Mona Free¬ 
man and Harry Carey, Jr. John Farrow, 
director. 

• John Seitz, "Sunset Boulevard," with 
William Holden, Gloria Swanson, Erich 
von Stroheim and Nancy Olson. Billy 
Wilder, director. 

• JOHN Alton, "Captain China,” (Pine 
& Thomas) with John Payne, Gail Rus¬ 
sell, Jeffrey Lynn, Edgar Bergen, Lon 
Chaney, Michael O’Shea and John Qualen. 
Lewis R. Foster, director. 

R. K. 0. 

• Harry Wild, "The Big Steal," with 
Robert Mitchum, Jane Greer, William 
Bendix, Patric Knowles, Ramon Navarro 
and John Qualen. Don Siegel, director. 

• Joe Valentine, "Love Is Big Busi¬ 
ness," with Claudette Colbert, Robert 
Young, George Brent and Max Baer. 
William D. Russell, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, "Renegade of the 
Rancho," with Tim Holt, Richard Mann, 
Edward Norris and Movita. Lesley Sel- 
ander, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, "I Married A Com¬ 
munist," with Robert Ryan, Laraine Day, 
John Agar, Thomas Gomez and Janis 
Carter. Robert Stevenson, director. 

Republic 

• Lee Garmes, A Strange Caravan,” 
(Title since changed to "The Fighting 
Kentuckian") with John Wayne, Vera 
Ralston, Philip Dorn, Oliver Hardy, Marie 



VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


with lACHOMETER 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115 V. Universal Motor —AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-50 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-50 Frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cino Equipment, Inc. new york 10 , n. y. 


WHY are advertisers getting better results in the AMERICAN ClNEMATOCRAPHER? Because: 
(1) A. C. has QUALITY readership—readers are buyers, or recommend the buying of equip¬ 
ment and materials for making theatrical, educational, business, television or amateur motion 
pictures. (2) Because A. C. has widest and fastest growing FOREIGN circulation! Write for 
rate card. AMERICAN Cl NEMATOCRAPHER, 1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The MART MESSAGE 


SPRINC SPECIALS 

BOX BLIMP for Cine Special. Custom made 
with outside follow-focus controls and upright 

finder .$319.50 

ZOOMAR MODEL A LENS, used but fine 

.$1250.00 

CINE SPECIAL, 1” FI .9, 15mm. F2.7, exc. 

.$432.50 

extra 100 ft. Cine Special mag. $199.00 

extra 200 ft. Cine Special mag. 375.00 

AURICON PRO CAMERA, complete outfit 
with N/R amplifier, accessories, power supply, 
heavy duty Maurer tripod—complete outfit 
practically new. $2000.00 value — price 


only .$1545.00 

Eyemos — Eyemos — Eyemos 

Models 71 A, 71K, 7IP, 71Q, in stock. Prices 
from .$300.00 to $1450.00 


Headquarters For Arriflex 

Finest hand-held 35 mm. turret camera, built- 
in 12 v. motor, lenshade and filter holder— 
2 200-ft. magazines, case—choice of Meyer 
Primoplan, Astro Pan Tachar or Zeiss Sonnar 
lenses. Prices from. $725.00 to $1250.00 


HERE’S IMPORTANT NEWS 

SYNCHRONOUS MACNETIC 
17V 2 MM. PERFORATED FILM 
HALLEN RECORDER 

The most inexpensive and efficient high quality 
sync Recorder on the market. 90 ft. per min. 
—freq response—30 to 1 1000 cycles—also 
uses 1/4” tape. 

Price FOB Calif. $1850.00 


COLORTRAN 

LIGHTWEIGHT—PORTABLE 
SUPER EFFICIENT 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Stepped up spots using 1 50 w. lamps—produce 
light equivalent to 750 w. spots, burning at 
3200° or 3400° Kelvin. Use as many as six 
on one 15 amp fuse. Grover 3 and 5 light 
units produce light equal to 2000 and 5000 w. 
spots. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


the CAMERA • MART, inc 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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AUTOMATIC DISSOLVE 

For The Cine Special 


New Improved Model ‘C” 

New Price $54.00 Plus Tax 

See your dealer, or write 

JOSEPH YOLO 

5968 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


DIRECT 16MM SOUND 

with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16mm. Business, 
Educational and Religious Films. 

• Edge Numbered • Synchronized Studio 

Work Prints Photography 

• Sound Recording • Release Prints— 

• Duplicate Negatives Color and B&W 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A . Chicago 6, III. 



NEW..AS mm. Moviola 

NOW—a professional Moviola for 16mm. pro¬ 
duction. Made by makers of the 35mm. Movi¬ 
ola. Runs at controlled speed, forward and 
reverse. Brilliant 2" x 23,4" picture on screen. 
Write for literature and prices. 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Cordon St. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


American Cinematographer 
HANDBOOK 


Source of QUICK ANSWERS to such questions 
as: “What is the angle of view of my 25mm. 
lens?” “What’s the depth of focus of my 
50mm. lens at 12 feet?” “How much film will 
a 30 second take consume at 24 f.p.s.?” 
“What’s the Weston daylight rating of Ansco 
Ultra-Pan negative?” “What stop shall I use to 
shoot at 8 f.p.s. if exposure at 16 f.p.s. is 
f/4.5?” And thousands more! A hand book 
that’s a must for every motion picture camera¬ 
man, professional or amateur. 

Price $5.00 Postpaid 

AMERICAN CINEMATOCRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Windsor, John Howard, Grant Withers. 
George Waggner, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Joseph LaSHELLE, "Everybody Does 
It,” with Linda Darnell, Celeste Holm, 
Paul Douglas and Charles Coburn. Ed¬ 
mund Goulding, director. 

• Lloyd Ahern, "Father Was A Full¬ 
back," (Technicolor) with Fred Mac- 
Murray, Maureen O’Hara, Betty Lynn, 
Rudy Vallee, Thelma Ritter and Natalie 
Wood. Elliott Nugent, director. 

° Joe Macdonald, "Pinky,” with Jeanne 
Crain, William Lundigan, Ethel Waters 
and Basil Ruysdael. Elia Kazan, director. 
© Harry Jackson, "Bandwagon," (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with William Powell, Mark 

Stevens, Betsy Drake and Jean Hersholt. 

Irving Reis, director. 

• Milton Krasner, "Three Came 

Home," with Claudette Colbert, Alan 

Marshall and Florence Desmond. Jean 

Negulesco, director. 

° Leon Shamroy, "Twelve O’clock 
High," (Shooting In Florida) with Gre¬ 
gory Peck, Millard Mitchell, Hugh Mar¬ 
lowe, Paul Stewart, Gary Merrill and Dean 
Jagger. Henry King, director. 

United Artists 

• Lionel Lindon, "Quicksand,” 
(Rooney - Stiefel, Inc.) with Mickey 
Rooney, Jeanne Cagney, Barbara Bates, 
Peter Lorre, Patsy O’Connor. 


Universal-International 

• Irving Glassberg, "Sword In The 
Desert," (Technicolor) with Dana An¬ 
drews, Marta Toren, Stephen McNally, 
Hugh French, Jeff Chandler and Liam 
Redmond. George Sherman, director. 

• Frank Planer, "Come Be My Love," 
(Neptune Films) with Robert Montgom¬ 
ery, Ann Blyth, Jane Cowl, Chas. McGraw. 
Robert Montgomery, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, " Partners In 
Crime," with Howard Duff, Dan Duryea, 
Shelly Winters, Gar Moore and John Mc- 
Intire. William Castle, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Ted McCord, "The Octopus And Miss 
Smith," with Jane Wyman, Dennis Mor¬ 
gan, Allyn Joslyn, Eve Arden, Fred Clark, 
Ray Montgomery and Lina Romay. 
Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Wilfred Cline, "Always Sweethearts," 
(Technicolor) with Shirley Temple, Barry 
Fitzgerald, Lon McCallister and Alan 
Hale. David Butler, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, "Barricade," with Dan 
Clark, Raymond Massey and Robert 
Douglas. Peter Godfrey, director. 

• Peverell Marley, "Return of the 
Frontiersman," (Technicolor) with Gor¬ 
don MacRae, Rory Calhoun, Julie London 
and Fred Clark. Richard Bare, director. 


WHAT’S new ^ 

• I • 

accessories and service 


Synchronous Camera Motors 

Producers Service Co., Burbank, Calif., 
announces a radically new synchronous 
motor for use with Bell & Howell, Mit¬ 
chell and Acme motion picture cameras 
that provides a selection of fixed speeds 
at 24, 16, 12, 6, 3 and IV 2 frames per 
second, simply by turning a convenient 
dial on motor case. A carefully engin¬ 
eered transmission of watch-like precision 
insures motor delivering full power at 
all speeds. 


Ampro Portable 

The Ampro Compact is name of new 
portable 16mm. sound projector an¬ 
nounced by Ampro Corp., 2835 N. West¬ 
ern Ave., Chicago. Projector, sound unit 
and speaker are in one unit and may be 
quickly set up for use. Machine may be 
lifted to operating position from within 
its self-containing case, and the reel arms 
snapped in place. Speaker is mounted in 
lid of case and is placed beside projector 
when in use. 

Features include silent and sound 
speeds; automatic rewind; uses up to 



AM*to COMPACT 


Ampro “Compact” 

1000 watt lamp; 2000 ft. reels; and has 
rotating type sound drum. Removable 
front and rear covers facilitates servicing. 

Projector Stand 

A new portable projector stand for use 
in showing home movies is offered by the 
S & D Mfg. Co., 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
When not in use, stand folds up to suit- 
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Collapsible Projector Stand 


case size, holds reels of film and can be 
carried anywhere. Three collapsible tubu¬ 
lar legs with rubber tips support a table 
top 15"x20". A friction control lock in¬ 
sures against any slipping while unit is in 
use. 

Model A for silent and small sound 
projectors, offering storage for one empty 
reel and six 400-foot 8mm. reels or four 
400-foot 16mm. reels, sells for $28.50. 
Model B, for heavy sound projectors, sells 
for $36.50. 


Hallen Magnetic Recorder 

Simultaneously with announcement of 
the company’s reorganization, Hallen 
Corporation announces a new, improved 
model of the Hallen synchronous mag¬ 
netic film recorder. New model boasts im¬ 
proved amplifier and motors of special 
design which insure absolute synchronous 
operation, according to Hal Powell. Com¬ 
pany head. The Hallen recorder is meet¬ 
ing new trend for recording sound films 
magnetically instead of optically, provid¬ 
ing instant playback of picture sound 
tracks. Also announced is appointment of 
The Camera Mart, New York City, as 
exclusive Hallen distributor. 


Movie Titles 

Title Craft, 1022 Argyle, Chicago, 
whose titles were formerly marketed 
through Bell & Howell Company, now 
offer 8mm. and 16mm. titles direct to con¬ 
sumer. A wide variety of background ef¬ 
fects are available and fades and disolves 
may be had. A free folder is available 
showing samples and giving full details of 
service and prices. 


Price Reduced 

"General Motors and Henry Kaiser are 
dropping prices and I am doing the same,” 
says Joseph Yolo, in announcing reduc¬ 
tion in price of his automatic dissolve for 
Cine Special cameras from $60.00 to 
$54.00. Device permits making profes¬ 
sional-like dissolves right in the camera. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE 


for the 

E. K. Cine Special 



110 Volf A. c.. Single Phase, 60 Cycle 

This motor will run in synchronization with 
aither 16mm. or 35mm. sound recorders. It is 
provided with mounting platform which permits 
removal of magazine while camera remains 
mounted on motor. 

Drive coupling attaches to single-frame shaft of 
camera and is mated to spring-steel drive arm 
of motor gear box. This assures that camera 
mechanism cannot be damaged if a film jam 
occurs as the spring steel arm drive will shear. 
This is easily replaced. 

A knurled knob on motor armature permits rotat¬ 
ing for threading. “On-Off” switch built into 
base. Platform base threaded for W' and %” 
camera tie-down screws. Rubber covered cable 
with plugs included. 

Price $150 .. . Immediate Delivery 



AKELEY CAMERA, Inc. 

175 Varick Street 


PROFESSIONAL 
VIEWFINDER Jfo 

New York 14, New York 


FOR 

—Established 1914- 



Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 

Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

Inquiries Invited 


CAMERAS 

Shows large, erect image, corrected from left 
fo right, on ground glass. 

Shown above as used on the Cine Special. Model 
available for your camera, too. Professionalize 
your camera—improve your photography and 
composition. Write for details and price, stating 
make and model of camera used. 

Attractive Discounts to Dealers 

Maier- Hancock Corp. 

12270 Montague St. Pacoima, Calif. 


ART REEVES’ NEW ADDRESS: 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modem Fine Crain Film. 



MOTION PICTURE 
16MM PRINTERS 8- 

CONTINUOUS—STEP-REDUCTION 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER Mac&ncGr. 

16519 WASHBURN AVE. DETROIT2I.MICH 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A , Chicago 6, III. 
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Classified Advertising 


n ATEC • Ten cents per word—minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in all capital letters, 60c per agate line (12 agate lines per inch). 
I'M I CD* No discounts on classified advertising. Send copy to editorial office, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, California. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


BASS SAYS: 


Cet ’em cold ... Get ’em hot! 
For satisfaction, BASS is the spot! 


New 1" Eymax F:4 in Eyemo C mount. 

100mm. Cooke Deep Field Panchro coated 
F:2.5 in foe. Eyemo C mt. List $487.50, 

Net . 

Eyemo Model A-4A, fitted with 1" F:4.5, 
2" F:2.8. 6" F:4.5, 10 F:4.5, optical 

variable finder and case. 


$ 32.50 
$255.50 
$575.00 


Akeley, complete with Akeley Gyro tripod, 
5 mags., matched pair of F:3.5 lenses 

and 6" Telephoto. . 

Eyemo, single lens, 3 speeds including 24, 
F:2.5 lens, Case. 


$425.00 

$225.00 


DeVry Automatic 35mm. with F:3.5 lens 
and case. 


$ 


87.50 


WRITE BASS FIRST 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY, 170 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


NOW—HALF PRICE 

35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roil, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: ONE—Maurer 16mm. Recording outfit 
consisting of: Model 10 Recorder, Model 60 
Amp., Model 70 Power Supply, Voltage Regu¬ 
lator, all necessary cables, set of spare tubes, 
TWO—16" Dual Speed Turntables with pickups. 
Bell and Howell Master Projector with sync, 
drive., 4 Shure Super Cardiod Mies., ONE—4 
Channel Pre-Amp. for use in conj. with Maurer 
Model 60 Amp. Up to 5 microphones, 2 turn¬ 
tables and 2 film phonographs may be used. 
Playback and monitor amplifier and loud speak¬ 
er, 1 mic. boom, 2 floor stands, 1 desk stand, 
ONE—8 x 10' perforated screen, ONE—control 
box for starting recorder and camera and pro¬ 
jector at the same time. ONE—16mm. projector 
and editor for matching picture and sound, 1 
film phono. Will sell ONE—16mm. Ampro Arc 
Projector with 13x16 Matt Screen separately. 
Box 1057, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MITCHELL Combination Matte-Box & Sunshade, 
like new, $165.00. Mitchell Variable-speed mo¬ 
tor with tachometer. $275.00. M. Markmann, 
7217 South Yates, Chicago, Illinois. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on Polaroid Land Camera 
also Stereo Realist. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahuenga, Hollywod 28, HEmpstead 7373. 


CHAIRS FOR THEATRES, Cafes, Restaurants. New. 
$10.00 each. Bovilsky, 1061 Lara Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


M.G.M CAMERA ROLAMBULATOR DOLLY, Pre¬ 
cision, Ball Bearing, Pan Tilt Controls, Weight 
700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Barain $1,500.00 

H-C-E 1 6 M M . SPECIAL EFFECTS OPTICAL 
PRINTER, Features: Bell & Howell Projector, 
Model A Eastman Camera, 42" Lathe Bed, 500- 
Ohm Dimmer, Foot Switch, Motor, Microscope, 
Cost $5,000.00. A Gift at $1,500.00. 

35MM. BELL & HOWELL SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND 
CAMERA. Four Quality Speed Lenses, Two 1000- 
ft. Magazines, Freehead, Tripod, Ready-to-oper- 
ate, Price $3,750.00. 

LIKE-NEW 16MM. AURICON SOUND CAMERA, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SYSTEM RECORDINGS. 
Outfit complete, New Guarantee, Price 
$2,313.60. 

ANIMATION STAND, SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
35MM. OR 16MM. Heavy Steel Construction, 
Precision Machine, Weight 1500 pounds. Price 
$2,350.00. 

35MM. EYEMOS, ARRIFLEX AND OTHER TYPES 
OF CAMERAS, MOTION PICTURES LENSES, 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, AT REDUCED 
PRICES. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 


SURPLUS FILM ROLLERS 

16mm. Bakelite, 3'/ 4 " O.D. %" shaft hole. 15c 
each 1 - 1000. Sample 25c postpaid. Plastic 
upper & lower brackets, Air Squeegees, SS Ball 
Bearings, SS Pumps, other lab mach. parts. 

Complete lab. engineering service. 

Wall Labs., 4722 68th St., San Diego 5, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO PRODUCERS 

A NORWEGIAN director of cinematography with 
equipment A.A.-l, both 35 and 16mm., can un¬ 
dertake your coverage on people, places, events, 
and B.P. process film, "in Scandinavia.’’ 

International Film Service, A.S., 

P. G. Jonson 

5, Lille Grensen, Oslo, Norway 


Your classified ad on this 
page reaches more buying 
prospects for motion pic¬ 
ture photographic equip¬ 
ment and supplies than 
any other medium. 

CLASSIFIED RATES 
10 cent’s a word 
Minimum 10 words 


Mail Remittance 
and Copy to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Drive 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Mitchell 16mm. Professional camera equipped with 
1200 foot film magazines for continuous film¬ 
ing, available for rent with operator to 16mm. 
producers. Write for rates. 

Walter Porep 
Sportsreel Productions 
1114 Carleton St. 

Berkeley, California 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


100 PAGE Sturelab Catalog Ready—Sent free to 
Film Producers, Lab Technicians, Recording En¬ 
gineers and CineMen. Everything for studio, lab¬ 
oratory & cutting room. New 16mm. Sound Print¬ 
ers, $585.00; split 35mm. Tape Recorders, 
$1500.00; Composite Sound Moviola $495.00; 
Schustek 35/1 6mm. Reduction Printer, $1250.00; 
Arriflex Newsreel Camera, 4 lenses, complete, 
$795.00; Stop Watch Film Timer, $24.75; Cine- 
phone 35mm. Recorder, $495.00; Neumade com¬ 
bination 16/35mm. Automatic Film Cleaner, 
$350.00 value, $194.50; Giant Spotlite Tripods 
8 ' high, $9.95; Bardwell 5000W floodlites, 
$111.75; 1/12-HP Synchronous Motor, $39.50; 
Houston 16mm. Developers, $3485.00. Dept, f— 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 602 
W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


ROGER CAMERA TIMER 

for automatic operation of (any) camera and 
light for TIME-LAPSE CINEMATOGRAPHY and 
ANIMATION as used by many organizations 
since 1 5 years. 

SETTINGS: 1, 2, 3, 6, 12 and 24 Exp. per Hour 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 Exp. per minute 
and faster, also single frame push 
button. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 


EQUIP. WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


“WANTED’’ 

Mitchell - Akeley - B & H 
Wall - Eyemo 

Cameras - Lenses - Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 
20 West 22nd Street 
New York 10, New York 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A.S.C. “CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL,” published 
1930. Limited number copies availabble at $3.50. 
A collectors’ item. A.S.C. Agency, 1782 N. Orange 
Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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The Armat Vitascope which projected the 
first theater movie, April 23, 1896. 


With this, the “unseen showman’’ 
got his epoch-making start... 


T HE projectionist has come a 
long, long way . . . since the 
1890’s when he put on his show 
with equipment such as this. 

And today, as then, much of a 
motion picture’s success depends 
upon the unseen showman in 
his booth. 

To his sure sense of split- 
second timing ... to his alert 
control of sound ... to his deft 


handling of elaborate equipment 
. . . the film illusion owes much 
of its dramatic, realistic presen¬ 
tation on the screen. 

Helping the projectionist to 
keep the mechanics of the me¬ 
dium from intruding is the top 
quality of Eastman motion pic¬ 
ture films (both sight and sound) 
... members of a famous family 
started more than fifty years ago. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 














You take a professional picture . . . you show a professional 
picture . . . when your personal camera and projector are 
a Bell & Howell matched pair, made for each other! 

You, of all the people who make movies, know the 
greater artistic satisfaction—and the true economy—that 
you achieve with matched, precision-made equipment. 
B&H Filmos give you dependable protection for your film, 
too, plus a flexibility in use that makes you the master of 
the widest variety of photographic situations. That’s why 
you will discover new pleasure and lasting new enjoyment 
when you “work for pleasure” with a Filmo perfect pair. 

The two perfect pairs shown here, and other matched 
Filmos, are at your camera dealer’s now. See them soon! 
Or write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 


IN 16mm PERFORMANCE 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND, always a wonderful buy, is now 
a better 16mm sound projector than ever before! Outstanding ad¬ 
vances include new aluminum sound head to reduce noise radiation 
. . . new pre-aligned exciter lamp, matching in precision performance 
the famous B&H pre-aligned projection lamp . . . improved ventila¬ 
tion through new-type louvers . . . new reel arms that attach or 
detach in a jiffy . . . new lightness in weight. Higher undistorted 
sound output than any other lightweight sound projector. Six-inch 
speaker may be used in projector, or removed and placed near 
screen. For larger halls, 8-inch, 12-inch, and 25-watt power speakers 
are available. With 6-inch speaker, an outstanding value at only $449! 


FILMO AUTO MASTER CAMERA. Three-lens turret. Positive view¬ 
finders turn with the turret, always match lens in use. Five operating 
speeds include 64 frames per second for slow motion. Single-frame 
exposure control for animation tricks. Built-in exposure guide covers 
all films, all outdoor conditions. With 1" FI.9 lens only, $285 plus tax. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND, 16mm sound film pro¬ 
jector, offers the same outstanding advantages of the New 
One-Case Filmosound, but is equipped with an 8-inch 
speaker in a separate, streamlined case . . . for handling 
larger audiences. Complete flexibility is offered by 12-inch 
and 25-watt power speakers, available as required. With the 
8-inch speaker, this improved Filmosound provides double 
the sound output of any other make of lightweight projector, 
yet it is now priced at only $495. 


FILMO 70-DA CAMERA is the 16mm camera choice of ad¬ 
vanced workers, both amateur and professional, the world 
over. With a 3-lens turret head, and seven operating speeds, 
the Filmo 70-DA loads with 100-foot film spools. As with 
every Filmo Camera, what you see , you get! Equipped with a 
1" FI.9 Filmocoted lens only, now $295 plus tax. 


EVERY FILMO IS GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. During life of 
product, any defects in workmanship or material will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 










